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, ; ‘ TS National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
PED kN. 1u4E2,3 : , -Centents. was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
’ ‘ . 4 churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
bie aad work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
‘ 4 Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 

“9 eee ee ten oi Rt ToGo js summed up in love to God and love to man. ~ 

Oe yf ; 2 . The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
ad iy Ladies and Genflemen © . .... =.=. =.=. =. + + +2170 gational in.tradition and polity.. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
Mi - a A this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
: Labor conquers All Things ie & Sr nly. AN tain cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 


ai 7 us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 


a oe EE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. . . weet Le aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.) 

ee CURRENT TOPICS . oh oe BER te Ei 172 

TRIES i528 he Bee alee eat eH 173 ; ; 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. . Editorial. 

a. Officers of the American Unitarian Association; Forest : 

_ +, .» Preservation ; Music in the Home; Huxley’s Defini- NGLISH journals of the better class, like the Zimes 
Semin ites tiomof the Churche +). 436) +o+ eel fou ale + 174 and the Spectator, use great plainness of speech in 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED.’ regard to Edward VII., the new king of England. 
i _ The Saint of the Pacific Coast, by William Day Simonds - 175 They admit that a royal prince is subjected to temp- 
a ha London Letter . Satie aigt oat Pye theo Heels - 176 tations such as beset no other man in the realm; 
iy The Century’s Outlook for Peace, by Benjamin F. True- but they do not evade the fact that the Prince of Wales has 
ee blood, LL.D... . ++. + +++ +--+ 177 met his temptations fully halfway. There are blots on his 


Reverence, by Sarah C. Faunce. . . - . ~~. - + 179 record for which no sufficient apology can be offered. But 
A Hopeful View of Poetry; Bootblacks on Beacon Hill. 182 he is now told that the record of the prince is closed, that 
President Eliot. . . >”. . 2... ... . . . 183 the nation will willingly forget all the past which is not to 


Beeevew Vork Letter’) 20 8 PI a ee ee 189 his credit, but that it will not condone in the king that which 
A Modified Maine Law; Marshall’s Faith . . . . . . 190 it is now willing to forget in the prince. There are indica- 
__ James Freeman Clarke Memorial Fund; The Young Peo- tions that the new king understands that he is on trial be- 
pene ple’s Religious Union Lecture Course; Southern Cir- fore his subjects, and that with gratitude for the considera- 
ws cuit Work. ......-..... +. + 191 tion shown to him now, in spite of his past follies, he will 
' Monument for Dorothea Dix.-. . . .....- +. 192 ‘accept the advice of his plain-speaking but loyal subjects, 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. . 1... -..-..-.-. 178 and avoid scandals such as attended the reigns of the four 
; THE PULPIT. : i Georges. Prince Albert and Queen Victoria set up a stand- 
* ~~ Optimism, by Adéle Bamey Wilson . . . .. . . . 179 ard of virtue for the royalty and the nobility of Great Britain 
_ LITERATURE. — an which cannot now be disregarded. The last defences of the 
P ; The Problem of Asia; Other Book Notices. . . . . . 183 profligacy, whether of poets or of kings, have been aban- 
Miscellaneous; The Magazines . . . .... =... 184 domed. Tennyson and Queen Victoria have made even 
Literary Notes; Books Received . ... . . . + . . 185 apologies for unclean living disreputable and impossible. 
- How Kitty saw the Prince of Wales, by Clara Sherman . 186 , a 
ned Wilbur's Hand-painted Valentine; A Novel. Foot-warmer, 187 We hear much about the selfishness of trusts, the cruelty 


of corporations, the corruption of legislatures, and the over- 


ee 86) Ht ts, Ars! Hraberty’ James, ‘by Rev. whelming power of wealth to control business and to affect 


oe ager ere ramen ct Petition) ses,’ 188 the welfare of the people. But we do not hear enough about 
te Se mee . es BR a oF the power of the people. They choose the legislators who 

The Indwelling Life, by Rev. Edward G. Spencer. . . 179 control government. . If they choose men who are corrup- 

Mi Cmy el Keone aie gioco. yee i-, tible, they must suffer the penalty. All the power which 

Da Rie cd tec en i wpe em ho. 2 186 business SLi ae pane upon the Pumans of the 

é ae : ae overnment, which depends, in the last resort, upon the con- 
“YOUNG PEOPLE'S RELIGIOUS “UNION et et Pee aga role po of Go ook: tf a majority of the people suffer injury 
7” ‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL . + +; s)+ + + + + + 193 and loss through the exercise of privileges controlled by the 
_ RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE Go PER et an “government, the remedy is in their own hands; and, when 
PLEASANTRIES -.. ..-. |. | os... +. 196 “they understand the case, they will certainly apply it. Un- 
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less a majority of the people are benefited by the general 
conduct of business, any misuse of power and opportunity 
by selfish and unscrupulous men will certainly result in dis- 
aster to the wrong-doers. The people who create the gov- 
ernment are in the end responsible for whatever the govern- 
ment does. In the republic the cure of every public evil 
and the origin of every public blessing are found at last in 
a wholesome public opinion and a conscientious use of the 
ballot-box. 
& 


Tuer Sunday-school comes first in order of time as a public 
institution for religious education. If we were compelled 
to choose one institution of religion and let all the rest 
perish, we should say, “Keep the Sunday-school.” Out of 
that in time all the rest will grow. If there were only the 
Sunday-school, parents and friends would soon gather about 
it and gladly join in the services of worship. The children 
growing up would carry along with them the traditions out of 
which the church would grow. As now organized, it is dif- 
ficult to make the Sunday-school and the church continuous: 
therefore, young people’s societies have arisen to bridge the 
space between the Sunday-school and the church. Where 
everything is well done, progress is made without a break 
from the infant class to the noblest activity of the church. 
Our own Sunday-school societies and young people’s re- 
ligious unions are nobly striving to lay the deep foundations 
of character and love of religion which are the sure supports 
of the church. Stephen H. Phillips, when he was Secretary of 
State for the kingdom of Hawaii, said to the children in a 
Sunday-school that, if they would live up to the lessons taught 
them there, they could go round the world and do business 
everywhere with dignity and honor. 
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In various parts of the country bills relating to the 
practice of the healing art frequently come up for discussion 
in the State legislatures. Christian Science is the occasion 
for several attempts to define the rights of practitioners. It 
is often difficult to do exact justice to all parties, when the 
opinions or the whims of the individual conflict with what is 
believed by the majority to be for the good of the com- 
munity. But one principle surely has a broad application to 
all legislation of the kind. The end sought by the law 
should be not the protection or the enrichment of any class 
of practitioners, medical, legal, or ministerial, but rather the 
protection of society. If, in an epidemic of small-pox, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, or the bubonic plague or any other pesti- 
lence, it could be proved that any individual or any company 
of men and women were becoming infected and were causing 
these diseases to spread in a community, they should be 
restrained by law. But no laws should be passed simply to 
make it more profitable for the medical profession to prac- 
tise at such a time. Laws concerning the marriage ceremony 
are not made in the interest of ministers and justices of the 
peace, but for the good of the community. 
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A SMALL and decreasing minority of our readers wish to 
have us “ pitch in” to orthodoxy, and make things lively for 
churches that have creeds which we do not accept. These 
friends do not sufficiently consider the fact that the good 
that is done by any trenchant attack upon the creeds of 
other people commonly begins and ends with the relief af- 
forded to the indignant person who has freed his mind. By 
expressing himself in forcible terms, he has let off nervous 
energy which was superfluous and irritating. May we sug- 
gest that in such cases it would be better for the aggressive 
individual and the world if this unused energy were turned 
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into the channels of noble work? It is always pitiful when 
the irritation caused by an excess of unused nervous energy 
is mistaken for righteous indignation. They who do most for 
the good of men, they who work the hardest, who give them- 
selves most freely and use up all their available energy in 
good works,—they are gentle, charitable, sympathetic, and 
therefore, helpful. A story often told of Dr. Francis, a 
Unitarian saint of a former generation, represents a critic 
condemning Jesus for his vehement denunciation of the 
Pharisees. Dr. Francis listened awhile, and then said, “ Ah, 
let us see!” and, taking the book, he began to read the 
“ woes.” As the speaker’s tones conveyed the loving sad- 
ness which must have filled the heart of Jesus if he said 
such things, the critic interrupted, saying, “Oh, if he spoke 
in that tone, I have nothing to say.” 
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Ir is now believed on good evidence that rats carry the 


infection of the bubonic plague from house to house, and + 


that mosquitoes carry the germs of malaria and yellow fever, 
and deposit them where they will do the most harm in 
human bodies. The knowledge of ‘these facts will reduce 
human suffering and lengthen the average of human life. 
We are learning, also, how human beings are related to each 
other in sickness and in health; and, while we admit the 
right of each person to guard or risk his own health as he 
pleases, we deny the right of any man or woman to play in 
human society the part of the rats and mosquitoes in spread- 
There may be honest differences of opinion in 
regard to vaccination and the germ theory of disease; but 
we have reached the point where a little further experience 
will settle these questions. If those who observe the pre- 
scribed rules of health escape small-pox and germ diseases, 
and those who do not obey these rules suffer and die, the 
public will not long be of two minds concerning them, and 


the duty of all good citizens to play the game according to 


the known rules of health and safety. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


We have been sharply criticised at various times for using 
the words “ ladies” and “gentlemen” instead of ‘‘ men” and 
While we entirely sympathize with those who 
object to the use of these words to indicate some accident 
of social standing, we do not agree with those who say that 
the words “man” and. “woman” are always sufficient to 
describe the ideals of manhood and womanhood in a repub- 
lic. One curious usage shows in a subtle way that everybody 
believes in the distinction indicated by the words “lady” 
and ‘‘gentleman.” When we are speaking of everybody, we 
say ‘“‘men” and “women”; but, when we are speaking of 
those who have conformed to some higher ideal of character 
and conduct, we reverse the order of the sexes, and describe 
them as “ladies” and “ gentlemen.” 

This usage means something. It conforms to the facts of 
history and experience. So long as we are on the level 
where everybody lives, working hard and struggling for a 
bare subsistence, man comes first and woman falls into the 
second place. But when the conditions are easier, when 
comfort and leisure and education bring refinement, the lady 
comes to the front. There is a curious illustration of this 
change in Japan to-day. In all native social festivities 
the old customs prevail: the man comes first. When re- 
freshments are served, his wife and the other women of his 
household wait upon him, and treat him as if he were a 
superior being. But, when Japanese gentlemen and ladies 
attend a reception where foreigners are present, and foreign 
customs prevail, the Japanese gentleman puts his wife in the 
first place. He now waits upon her. He procures refresh- 
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ments for her, treats her with deference, and gives her the 
place of honor. Can any one doubt that this almost un- 
conscious change of behavior is a mark of a higher civiliza- 
tion, and means better things to come for Japanese woman- 
hood in all ranks of society? 

The revolt against the words “lady” and “ gentleman ” in 
a democracy is justified from the point of view of those who 
have in mind only the artificial -distinctions which have been 


established where there are ranks of nobility. As early as 


the days of Chaucer, men of our kind began to dream of 
a selected race, of breeding and training, with the idea 
of improvement. They described those who were born 
of historic families as of gentle birth. They thought it 
possible to improve human nature by careful selection and 
the marriage of those who by birth inherited noble qualities 
and traditions. With gentle birth they associated ideals of 


gentle conduct, so that those who were entitled to be called 


ladies and gentlemen were expected to show their excellence 
by their superior behavior. The idea was good and in 
accordance with modern science. So long as the experi- 
ment was made by careful selection of noble qualities it 
succeeded. But it was never tried on a sufficiently large 
scale, because other things came in to vitiate the choice. 
Gentle families allowed marriages for money, to increase 
the splendor of their living, and for political power, to in- 
crease their influence. When the choice was no longer 
determined by the excellent qualities of the men and women 
who married, degeneracy set in. 

We have now discovered that there is no class of human 
society from which ladies and gentlemen may not spring. 
The hope of civilization now lies in the fact that in all ranks 
of life there may be found those who are capable of putting 
on all the culture that education can bestow in one genera- 
tion. By the laws of heredity it now appears that the blood 
of all the white races runs in the veins of every white man. 
In men of English ancestry for instance it is almost a mathe- 
matical certainty that some time within a thousand years 
every family in‘ the kingdom, royal families included, would 
have furnished an ancestor for every one now living. When 
we bear this in mind, we have an inspiring ideal for every 
child in the republic. We know that when the woman be- 
comes the lady, and the man the gentleman, the world is a 
safer place for all women. If now we could return to the 
ancient idea of the gentle life, and make all marriages rep- 
resent the union of the highest ideals of men and women, 
‘we might out of the common stuff of which the people are 
made breed a generation of ladies and gentlemen. To them 
the gentle life would be a reality, and to all other men and 
women an inspiration and a lure to social progress. 


Labor conquers All Things. 


This is the final emphasis placed on the struggle for 
existence,— that labor conquers all things, all opponents, 
and that the fittest survives by labor. Idleness is never 
‘indicative of fitness. Glorious is toil. It is the road to 
life, to victory, to the exaltation of man over nature. . Evo- 
lution gave us hands in place of fore feet, and taught them 
the cunning of invention. The doing of the hands waked 
the brain to self-comprehension, and set in operation dor- 
mant forces. ‘To despise hand labor is to despise the high- 
est achievement as a human being,— the very characteristics 
of humanity. In some directions the animals have displayed 
brain power equal to our own, and occasionally superior,— 
more of cunning, more of hypnotic control, more of alert- 
ness; but hands are nowhere else in nature. They are the 
token of the highest creature. 

A recent writer says in a discussion of industrial educa- 
tion: “Can you tell me why we always look at the hands of 
a public man before we form our judgment as to what he is? 
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Is there a certain natural palmistry, a subconscious measure- 
ment, inherited from the life before we were so entirely 
brainy?” “At all events,” he adds, “I remember Grover 
Cleveland’s hands better than his face, and so with Wendell 
Phillips; and I have an impression that I was trying to read 
their characters when I was looking at their hands. Of 
course, I am subject to the common scepticism on this sub- 
ject, and am ready to deny that I believe in any science. of 
the sort; yet hands do somehow tell a great deal. They 
reach out and clasp each other in a language quite as defi- 
nite as that of the articulating organs. What we do and 
what we say are two collateral lines of expressing individual- 
ity. Do we not know a person a good deal better by his 
hand-work than by his tongue-speech?” Here at least is a 
doctrine of cheiromancy worth the whole. With all the 
development of frontal brains, who ever hears of developing 
perfect hands? Perhaps nature is taking care of this matter, 
and creating a great diversity of hands nicely adjusted to 
diversified labor. But is it true that character expresses 
itself more completely in the hands than in the face? At 
any rate, man is incomplete and educable at three points,— 
the hands, the head, and the vocal organs; and, to be prop- 
erly educated, he must be developed at all these three 
points. No rational conception of an educated human being 
can leave out the art of doing, the science which comes with 
the use of tools. 

To. exalt labor has not been the mission of the nine- 
teenth century. On the contrary, it has crowned machinery, 
and cast a shadow of disgrace on hand-work. Intellectual 
achievement, has seemed to be the only honorable method 
of earning a living. There are one hundred authors now 
where fifty years ago there was one. Our schools have 
applied themselves with terrific energy to cultivating brains. 
If the reaction is now coming, it is coming none too rapid 
and none too soon. The increase of industrial schools 
gives us good reason for believing that: our whole school 
system will be worked over after an industrial type. The 
education of the future will probably divide time between 
books and tools; and _ school-houses will be in the 
middle of gardens. Books will not seem to be the end of 
study, but the beginning, and to do, not to know, the end of 
educations: At any rate, our idea of education has had a 
great warping; and it must be warped back again. The 
fine lady of the older centuries was an artist at the loom, 
like ‘Clytemnestra, or at embroidery, like the French woman 


lof the eighteenth century. We do not find idleness glorified 


anywhere. Our later education has extolled the brain, until 
we have exaggerated the value of knowing. Knowledge has 
seemed the only good thing. A Boston school-teacher, 


-explaining why he had become a convert to manual training, 


said: “I found our girls were leaving school ashamed of 
hand-work. Then I made the discovery that through all 
our courses we were doing not one thing to glorify labor.” 
There is now no grander work before us than to ennoble 
labor. This must come through our.schools, our churches, 
our colleges, our homes. All these must be transformed. 
Not to be able to do something, and do it well, must be the 
supreme disgrace. The heroic of the future must lie not 
in tilting about the earth to destroy other lives, nor in 
saying brilliant things and writing witty passages, but in over- 
coming the hindrances to a happier individual and social life. 
Emerson tells us nothing more true than that ‘in nature all 


is useful. All is beautiful.” 


‘Yet we “despatch the day’s weary chores, and fly to 
voluptuous reveries. ... The distinction between the fine 
and the useful arts must be forgotten. Beauty will come, 
as always, unannounced, and will spring up between the 
feet of brave and earnest men.” We have not a doubt. that 
our schools will rise to the demands of the age, and that 
labor will regain its position of honor through a right 
education. 
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The duties of the secretary of the Association are set 
forth in the by-laws, wherein any one can discover the nature 
of some, at least, of his many occupations. The duties of the 
president of the Association are not laid down in the by-laws. 

His first function is that of an inspirer. He must have 
the sound health, the mental alertness, the broad sympathy, 
the resolute will, which fit him for leadership. Religious 
bodies, even when liberal in opinion, are conservative in ac- 
tion. The president of the Association should never be 
afraid to take the initiative. He must quicken interest, 
arouse enthusiasm, encourage wise beneficence, inspire con- 
fidence. First, last, and all the time, by persuasive speech, 
by invigorating optimism, by contagious example, he must 
upbuild the courage and deepen the faith of Unitarian minis- 
ters and people. 

The second function of the president is that of an admin- 
istrator. He has supervision over all the departments of the 
Association’s activities, counselling with the ministers and 
officers of the aided churches and with all fellow-workers 
who seek his advice, and exerting the general influence in 
denominational affairs to which his intimacy with all branches 
of our common work and his personal judgment and charac- 
ter may entitle him. He should be vigilant to increase the 
income and the endowments of the Association, to recruit the 
ministry with promising youth, to welcome ministers from 
other fellowships, and to promote the prosperity and useful- 
ness of all the churches, schools, and organizations that ac- 
knowledge the Unitarian allegiance. At the same time he 
should not try to do everything himself. He should apply 
the principles of divided and subordinate responsibility 
which obtain in all great corporations and which make 
possible an “army of God.” 

The third function of a president is that of a watchman. 
While in so small a communion as ours, he cannot shirk any 
of the drudgery of detail, he has need also of insight and 
outlook. He should be active in influencing public opinion, 
in discovering new opportunities of service, in discerning the 
special gifts of fellow-workers and applying these various 
abilities to appropriate tasks. He should hold himself open 
to new ideas or promising suggestions. Co-operation and 
sympathy with every associate and every interest should be 
his “ happy mood and constant endeavor.” He should see to 
it that action and reaction between the Association and the 
churches and individuals composing it is sensitive and 
prompt. He must further watch, and, if possible, anticipate, 
the changes in the social and religious habits of the people, 
and as far as possible adapt the work of the Association to 
these progressive alterations. He should lift up the stand- 
ards, enlarge the vision, increase the co-operative power of 
the churches of our order, and thus lead them into closer 
sympathy with the religious communions that are near to us 
in thought and aim. 

Finally, the president of the Association must be an 
honest man. He must be above the constant temptation to 
shape facts to suit an auditor or petitioner. While always 
open-minded, he should have a clear and distinct aim and 
purpose. He must go straight to his point, and by the most 
sun-lit road. His vision must not be deflected by the cross- 
lights of transient circumstance or his judgment disturbed 
by the infinite variety of opinions which are characteristic of 
our free fellowship. Amid the perplexities of difficult prob- 
lems and the strife of critical tongues, he must know his 
own mind, and speak it openly. He should be upright and 
downright, but not shrewish or belligerent. It is perfectly 
possible to be sincere and at the same time to be concilia- 
tory. He should speak the truth, but speak it in love. 

I have described the possible and not the actual presi- 
dent. Whatever the inadequacy of present attainment, the 
ideal standard, at least, is high. SaMuEL A. ELIoT. 
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Current Copice. 


THE necessity for an early determination of the status of 
Cuba, and the establishment of a civil order of things in 
those parts of the Philippine archipelago that are under the 
control of the American military forces, are two of the prob- 
lems with which the national administration is occupying 
itself very closely. The Cuban Constitutional Assembly 
has virtually completed its labors, and the results of its de- 
liberations are ready to be submitted to Congress for final 
action. At a meeting of the cabinet which was held last 
week a strong sentiment was apparent among the Presi- 
dent’s advisers in favor of early action by the legislative 
branch of the national government upon the general ques- 
tion of the future status of Cuba and its relations with the 
United States. The subject will be pressed to the attention 
of Congress. There are indications of a purpose on the 


part of the Republican leaders at Washington to call a. 


special session of Congress to deal with the Cuban prob- 
lem, if the inevitable legislation is not passed at this 
session. 

ae 


Tue Cuban constitutional convention was rather sharply 
divided upon the subject of the equality of the races in the 
matter of the franchise. At one of its recent sessions the 
convention pronounced itself in favor of universal suffrage. 
The soldiers who fought in the last rebellion against the 
Spanish government have become thoroughly accustomed to 
the principle of universal suffrage for the white and the 
black race alike, At the head of the party of the revolution 
is Maximo Gomez, who was the leader of the revolutionists 
during the late war. It is understood that the old chief of 
the insurgents is also a candidate for the presidency of the 
coming Cuban republic. The non-revolutionary element — 
the element which, by the way, owns most of the property in 
the island—is opposed to universal suffrage on the plea 
that that system would place the franchise in the hands of a 
large mass of ignorant voters. It seems rather likely that 
the principal of universal suffrage will be finally triumphant 
in Cuba. 

el 


A NOTABLE demonstration of the strength of the reform 
movement in Kansas occurred last Sunday, when three thou- 
sand of the male citizens of Topeka, in mass meeting as- 
sembled, passed a strongly worded resolution, ordering the 
keepers of liquor-shops, or “ joints,” to close their places of 
business not later than Friday of this week. The meeting, 
which was attended by a large number of representative 
business men of the city, re-enforced its. demand with the 
threat that, if the ultimatum were disregarded, a thousand 
armed men would march upon the “joints” and drive their 
keepers out by main strength. The action was so produc- 
tive of tangible results that on Monday most of the places 
in Topeka where liquors were kept for sale did not open 
their doors for business, and the owners or keepers of these 
places announced their purpose to abandon their traffic per- 
manently. The movement, which first drew general atten- 
tion in the East when Mrs. Carrie Nation’s activities with 
the hatchet were recorded in the newspapers, has spread 
beyond the boundaries of Kansas. The conservative ele- 
ment among the reformers has repudiated Mrs, Nation’s 
methods. 

rd 


THe arrest recently of Rev. W. S. Ament, D.D., a mis- 
sionary of the American Board of Commissioners for "Foreign 
Missions, by the French and German authorities in China, 
upon the charge of having carried on looting operations on an 
extensive scale, has been denounced as an act of gross injus- 
tice by officers of the American Board and by the friends of 
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missions in general, both in this country and in England. 
A mass of evidence has been produced by personal friends 
and official associates of Dr. Ament to show that he is a 
man of Christian character, and, that whatever moneys he 
collected from the natives of the district in which he lived 
was contributed voluntarily as a partial remuneration of the 
Chinese Christians who had lost their all at the hands of 
their countrymen during the turmoil and confusion of the 
Boxer movement. That Dr. Ament was doing precisely 
this, and nothing more, is pointed out in a recent public 
letter from the pen of Rev. Judson Smith, who has known 
Dr. Ament for many years, and has been familiar with his 
work for the relief of the native Christians who were made 
homeless by the fury of the Boxer movement. 
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A MOVEMENT against the Jesuits is agitating Spain pro- 
foundly. In several cities, such as Saragossa and Barcelona, 


Jesuit friars have suffered violence at the hands of angry 


mobs, and Jesuit convents have been stoned during the past 
fortnight. During a recent session of the Spanish Parlia- 
ment a socialist deputy announced that the French friars, 
who will be placed under proscription by the passage of the 
projected law of associations in France, were making prep- 
arations to transfer their activities to Spain. The statement 
was greeted with a volume of hostile cries which indicated 
plainly the feeling of educated Spaniards upon the subject. 
A powerful agitation is in progress in Spain, to secure legis- 
lation that shall exclude the Jesuits and their activities from 
the country. The growing popular feeling of hostility to the 
friars does not extend to the regular priesthood nor to the 
offices of the Roman Church. The people complain bitterly 
that they are being exploited by the Jesuit priesthood, and 
that the order is conducting things with too high a hand. 
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THE report that the Boers under De Wet had inaugurated 
an aggressive movement against the Portuguese colony in 
South Africa lends an added interest to the war in South 
Africa. At the end of last week a Boer detachment was 
threatening Lourenzo Marques, and had already damaged 
the communications between that point and the British 
possessions by wrecking a train on Portuguese territory. 
The announcement of this extraordinary movement on the 
part of the Boer forces was followed quickly by a report 
emanating simultaneously from London and Lisbon, to the 
effect that the Portuguese were about to effect a joint plan of 
action with the British forces:in South Africa, with a view 
to a suppression of the activities of the Boer commandoes 
along the line of the boundaries between the British and 
the Portuguese possessions. The truth of the announce- 
ment that Great Britain is about to employ an ally to crush 
the remnant of the Boer resistance in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River State has not yet been confirmed. In 
the meanwhile King Charles of Portugal has been received 
with extraordinary honors in England on the occasion of 
his visit there to attend the funeral of the queen. 


nd 


THE marriage of Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, last Thursday, 
was an occasion notable chiefly for its democratic character, 
and for the thoroughly sincere participation of the people 
of the Netherlands in the joyousness of the festivities. It 
has long been an open secret that the match between the 
young queen and Duke Henry-was not a state affair, nego- 
tiated upon considerations of state. All the accessories of 
the wedding were in complete accord with the sincere char- 
acter of the event. Duke Henry has been made Prince of 


fhe Netherlands, and has been accorded a seat in the coun- 
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cil of state of the monarchy. He will not, however, be per- 
mitted to exert an overt influence upon any of the public acts 
of the queen, who is his sovereign, as well as his wife. 
Except in the matter of a liberal allowance of money, the 
Dutch have taken their young Russo-German prince to their 
hearts with a great deal of solid cordiality and an undoubted 
loyalty. The provisions for the maintenance of the prince 
consort have been fixed by the national Parliament with a 
due regard for the Dutch traits of economy and thrift. 


Brevities. 


It is reported that Pere Hyacinthe has joined the Greek 
Orthodox Church. : 


India under British rule in the nineteenth century has 
attained to a unity never possible under native rule. Out of 
unity will come progress. ; 


Manual training can do much to improve the intellectual 
quality of a man, but it cannot do everything. Witness 
sleight-of-hand gamblers and prize-fighters. 


One of the most cheerful signs of promise for the future 
is the eager hunger for knowledge felt by young men and 
women who began life in poverty and ignorance. 


One of our readers has calculated the length of the bi- 
ography of Phillips Brooks, and says it is almost exactly the 
same as that of the Bible,— about three-quarters of a million 
words. 


The Outlook Committee of the Boston Congregational 
Club’proposes to make a thorough study of the conditions 
of the churches represented in it, of the work they are doing 
and ought to do. 


The fact which is often cited to show the decadefice of the 
ministry of religion — namely, the decrease of the number of 
students studying theology — may be regarded as the indica- 
tion of a coming demand for ministers which will exceed the 
supply. 


When a man is great enough in an all-around way, he 
may hold what opinions he pleases, in any enlightened com- 
munity. But the man who holds an obnoxious private 
opinion, and has no other claim to attention, is quickly 
pushed aside. 


It is somewhat astonishing to see the patriarchal institu- 
tion accounted for in a current magazine by the statement 
that in the morning of the race human life ran into the cen- 
turies, and ten or twelve generations might be represented in 
a single family. 


A sharp line divides our possessions into two classes. In 
one are money and the things that money will buy. Of 
these, the more we give away, the poorer we are. In the 
other class are the winnings of intelligence and virtue. We 
enrich ourselves by squandering them. 


All the world has been celebrating greatness and good- 
ness. In America the virtues of the English queen and the 
great qualities of a chief justice of the United States have 
made noble ideals of character familiar, and have renewed 
the hope that they will finally prevail in human society. 


A university must grow: it cannot be constructed. 
Money can buy many things; but it cannot buy age, ex- 
perience, and traditions of wisdom. Money can procure the 
elements out of which, in time, an honorable institution of 
learning will grow. But of necessity there will be many 
painful readjustments of material before such an institution 
begins to have a worthy character of its gwn, 
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At ordinations and installations of ministers before the 
middle of the last century, punch and other strong drinks 
were provided in abundance for the invited guests. One 
Congregational minister said about forty years ago that he 
had helped four ministers to bed after ordinations at which 
they had assisted. 


The Watchman compares Unitarianism to a cold-storage 
plant. Well, cold storage has its uses. A scientific man 
has recently recognized it as among the chief material bless- 
ings of the new century. The highest civilization has 
always been found not in the region of tropical heats, but in 
the colder northern climates, where one has to work to keep 
his blood moving. 


The temperance reform sixty years ago in the United 
States was caused by the revulsion of the common sense and 
decent sentiment of the community after the almost universal 
drunkenness of the Harrison campaign. That great hard 
cider debauch disgusted even those who took part in it, and 
nothing like it has ever occurred since. 


The Psalmist did not say that every one who said, “ There 
is no God,” was a fool; but he did indicate that such a say- 
ing was the characteristic utterance of a fool. We would not 
say that they who prophesy now that religion, theology, and 
the Church will soon pass away are all fools; but we do 
say that this is the kind of statement that fools are freely 
making. 


One difference between an old college and a new one is 
that the new college has no large body of graduates, while 
the old college is surrounded by alumni which are often the 
most powerful part of the institution. Harvard University, 
for instance, shorn of its alumni and deprived of their gifts 
and the traditions which have been accumulating for more 
than two hundred and fifty years, would be a small, poor 
college, scarcely more than a high school in Cambridge. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Officers of the American Unitarian Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will the new president and secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association kindly tell us why they feel it so incum- 
bent upon them to reiterate the self-evident truth that they 
are at the head of things in the denomination? On the sur- 
face it looks as if some one had challenged their position. 
They were elected by the Committee on Nominations, the 
most powerful authority in our Church; and its choice was 
sanctioned by the delegates from the churches. That ought 
surely to settle the matter. Some of us would like to go be- 
hind all this, and ask who elects the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, and why the general vote of the delegates carries with 
it no alternate, but is a mere formal sanction of what has 
been previously determined. But, so long as the present 
system exists, our clear duty is to be loyal to it, and give the 
officers of the Association such support as their function 
determines. Joun Cuckson. 


Forest Preservation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

*‘He who plants a tree,” runs the old saying, “ benefits 
mankind.” What, then, shall be said of him who needlessly 
sacrifices a tree to the spirit of commercial gain? Simply 
that he is a pirate of the public welfare. The needless de- 
struction of the trees of the forest, and the removal of so 
much as is needful for the consumption of the human family, 


are two widely different things. In the term “needless de- 
struction,” we include the operatioris of unskilful and unsci- 
entific lumbermen who, in a mistaken utilitarian theory, 
remove forests, literally, root and branch; whose track com- 
pletely devastates, and leaves ugly cicatrices upon the face 
of nature which time can never completely heal. Against 
the method pursued by the “scientific” lumberman there is 
little or no objection to be urged. The latter is careful only 
to remove the trees that have attained their full growth, 
leaving the lesser timber intact for a future harvest. Conse- 
quently, the difference is very marked between a district 
which has been visited by the process of annihilation and a 
region in which a policy of selection has been followed. 


Which method shall eventually prevail is a question of the 


utmost concern to every lover of our American scenery. 
The schools of scientific forestry recently established by 
several of our principal universities, and the United States 
Bureau of Forestry, are doing much to settle the question in 
the right way. x. 


Music in the Home. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The importance of good music as a part of the home en- 
vironment of a child can hardly be overestimated; and it 
is the recognition of this fact which partially accounts for 
the difference between American households of half a cen- 
tury ago and American homes to-day. Formerly music was. 
regarded largely in the light of an accomplishment, and the: 
performance of it had for its main purpose the exhibition of 
supposed superior talent on the part of the performer, fre- 
quently a youug child whom the injudicious praise of friends. 
and relatives made self-conceited. To-day music is regarded! 
more as an artistic resource than as an exhibitive opportu- 
nity, and the aim of the performer is to give pleasure to the: 
hearers rather than to satisfy individual vanity. 

Those of us who do not know the delight of being privi- 
leged listeners or performers at a family musical gathering: 
have missed perhaps the keenest of social pleasures. It will 
generally be found that in a household whose inmates are 
daily familiarized with the elevated musical thought of Bach 
or Schubert or Beethoven there is that atmosphere of “ plain 
living and high thinking” which ministers to all who cross 
the threshold. Like all beautiful things, music in a home is 
not to be enjoyed without a struggle. Children do not 
always see the goal toward which the weary hours of prac- 
tice are tending ; and household music is in most cases made 
possible only by self-sacrifice on the part of one or both of 
the long-suffering parents. The results, however, are worth 
much tribulation in the effort to attain. F. L. W. 


Huxley’s Definition of the Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In reading the Life and Letters of Prof. Huxley, I 
came across the following on the Church, which, if you have 
not got through with your definitions, may be worth adding, 
especially considering the source from which it comes: — 

“ A place in which, week by week, services should be de- 
voted, not to the iteration of abstract propositions in theol- 
ogy, but to the setting before men’s minds of an ideal of 
true, just, and pure living; a place in which those who are 
weary of the burden of daily cares should ‘find a moment’s 
rest in the contemplation of the higher life which is possible 
for all, though attained by so few; a place in which the 
man of strife and business should have time to think how 
small, after all, are the rewards he covets, compared with 
peace and charity.” W. H. Ramsay. 
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| Beautiful Threads of Gold. 


Weaving into a workaday life 
Beautiful threads of gold! 
i. A thread of joy, with a strand of strife, 
4 And ever the hands which hold \ 
May fashion them into patterns rare 
Or designs of beauty, new and fair, 
Till the Master-weaver finds them there, 
In beautiful threads of gold. 


Weaving them in with a patient hand, 
Beautiful threads of gold! 

Filling them in as the Master planned 
When he laid life’s sombre fold. 

Weaving them in with homeliest cares, 

Over some burden another bears,— 

Rejoice that the Master-weaver spares 
Some beautiful threads of gold. 


Weaving them in with the hopes and fears, 

Beautiful threads of gold! 
Brighter the gold of the thread appears, 

As the web of life grows old. 
Weaving them in with a smile and song, 
Such wonderful threads, so fine and strong, 
Under the good and over the wrong, 

Weave beautiful threads of gold. 

— Anna J. Grannis. 


The Saint of the Pacific Coast. . 


BY WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS. 


Almost seven-and-thirty years ago an event occurred in 
the city of San Francisco whieh deeply moved the entire Pa- 
cific Coast, and saddened the hearts of loyal men in every 
State of the Union. It was the death of a martyr, of one 
who had given himself so entirely to public duty that, when 
disease laid heavy hand upon him, no skill could stay its 
progress. 

Scarcely forty years of age, a Californian only from 1860 
to 1864, he had in this brief period so won the hearts of 
men that in honor of his funeral the legislature and all the 
courts adjourned, the national authorities fired minute guns 
in the bay, while all the flags in the city and on the ships 
hung at half-mast. How Californians loved this man we 
can but dimly understand, the feeling was so tender, strange, 
and deep. Men of most diverse creeds, agreeing in little 
else, were united in calling Starr King the “ Saint of the 
Pacific Coast.” Not all the years that since have passed — 


' years so fatal to many reputations — have hidden from the 


thought of the people the story of that saintly life. One of 
the giant trees of the Mariposa bears his name, and a 
dome of the Yosemite is called Starr King. Loving hands 
have made his grave under the shadow of that church which 
is his monument; and Golden Gate Park contains a splendid 
statue of our preacher and patriot,— the man “ who saved 
California to the Union.” 

The outward facts concerning this man’s life are doubt- 
less familiar to most readers of the Christian Register. They 
need not detain us here. Our object is not biography: we 
seek knowledge, inspiration, a new lesson and a new hope 
from a career singularly suggestive to all who strive to serve 
the people in liberal pulpits. 

I have sometimes thought that Starr King might be 
termed the Phillips Brooks of our Unitarian Church. He 
gave the world no new thought, no startling expression, even, 
of old truth. His were only respectable attainments in 


‘scholarship. Our fellowship has probably never contained 


less than a score of men who could write as good a lecture 
or sermon as Starr King. But we have hardly possessed a 
man since Channing’s day who could so mould public 
thought to higher issues or kindle within the souls of his 
hearers that immediate and strong desire for nobility of life 
which is the truest test of preaching. And this he did, not 
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by the power of abstract truth, but by the power of incar- 
nate love. ‘For this reason men were drawn to him while 
he lived, and at his death mourned for him as for one 


“ Whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man.” 


What were the sources of his power? What the secret of 
that charm friend and critic alike found at times to be irre- 
sistible? Not all men who love their fellows can bless them 
largely. He could. Why? 

First of all, King was endowed with that rare and radiant 
gift, an altogether charming and persuasive personality. 
Appearance, manner, voice, were all instruments of attrac- 
tiveness, fitting modes of expression to a gentle and noble 
spirit. I once asked Rev. T. B. Forbush —so long our 
valued Western secretary — what he considered Starr King’s 
pre-eminent gift. Immediately he answered, “ Ais voice.” 
For a moment I was inclined to consider this an almost triv- 
ial reply. But it was seriously spoken, and by one whose 
knowledge of King, during his Boston ministry, was close ~ 
and personal. William Everett, who had listened to New 
England’s renowned orators, to Emerson’s sweet and sat- 
isfying voice and to the music of Wendell Phillips’s speech, 
said “of King, “ His was one of the noblest and sweetest 
voices I ever heard.” Edward Everett Hale writes, ‘‘ Starr 
King was a matchless orator, whom no one could silence 
and no one could answer.” If it is true that William Pitt 
once ruled the British nation by his voice, as good authority 
affirms, if it is true that O’Connell’s voice 


“Glided easy as a bird may glide, 
And played with each wild passion as it werit,” 


may it not also be true that Starr King’s clear, penetrating, 
musical voice,— never monotonous,— answering to the moods 
of the soul as a loved instrument to the hand of the player, 
was in itself‘a kind of gospel of good will to men? 

There was also in King’s later and best work the sin- 
cerity and consequent power of a real sacrifice. When God 
crowns a man, it is more than likely that his bleeding brows will 
attest that he is wearing a crown of thorns. A self-directed 
life can hardly escape littleness. Youth’s early dream and 
manhood’s strong desire must yield to the “will of God.” 
« Great is he who consecrates himself.” 

It has been said, I think truly, that Starr King’s ambition 
looked toward a career in New England. His dream was 
to found a lectureship in Boston, somewhat like that after- 
ward conducted by Joseph Cook. How grandly he would 
have interpreted from such a platform the spiritual signifi- 
cance of modern science is evidenced in many a subtle in- 
tuition in lecture and sermon. Well settled and greatly 
beloved in the City of the Puritans, a call to San Francisco 
came as an interruption of life’s fair dream. Little wonder 
that it was promptly declined. San Francisco, then a town 
of some fifty thousand people,— distressingly new,— could 
offer few attractions to a man like King, while it may be 
questioned whether any city in the world offered so many 
and so varied advantages to a scholar and worker as the 
good city of Boston in 1860.’ It was, indeed, in those days 
the “Athens of America.” When at length he accepted a 
call renewed as often as it was declined, he replied to all 
remonstrance, “It is duty to go.” And so, because it was 
“duty,” he left the “safe, sure thing,” and undertook that 
task,— one of the most difficult that falls to the lot of man; 
namely, to give life and power to a depressed liberal church 
in one of our Western cities. 

Nor was success immediate or easy. This peerless 
preacher of our glad liberal gospel must give himself without 
measure to the people for full four years before he could 
minister in that church which was to stand as 4 memorial of 
his labors. Even then a considerable debt rested upon if,— 
a fact which cast a shadow upon his last hours. King’s 
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ministry in California was labor and love and sacrifice,— 
therefore power. Another element of influence, gracious and 
far-reaching, was King’s exalted and fervent patriotism. 
What is patriotism? ‘The last refuge of a scoundrel,’’ said 
Samuel Johnson. Of much boasted love of country this is 
an accurate definition. ‘The sentiment, “ My country, right 
or wrong,” is simply scoundrelism on a national scale. Starr 
King was a patriot in the pulpit, not a partisan. He con- 
demned all forces in the State at war with justice and right- 
eousness and liberty. Stern words he used,— words that, 
. like Luther’s, were half-battles. 

When Robert Toombs said that he wanted it carved over 
his grave, “Here lies the man who destroyed the United 
States government and its capitol,” King replied: 
Toombs cannot be literally gratified. But he may come so 
near his wish as this,— that it shall be written dver his gal- 
lows, as over every one of a score of his fellow-felons, Here 
swings the man who attempted murder on the largest scale 
that was ever planned in history.” Rude speech this, per- 
haps not altogether just. But ministers had not then learned 
the art of cooing, and those were great days. Men grew 
earnest who had before been laggards, and the wayfaring 
man became eloquent in his defence of “ Union and Liberty.” 
It is a saying among men of the coast that those who heard 
King only in the East knew little of his rich and many-sided 
eloquence. Here he came to the full command of his mar- 
vellous powers and into the full development of his royal 
manhood. Being yet among men, he ascended. And to 
that realm of pure patriotism, patriotism that reveres man 
and loves liberty and honors God, he led his people and the 
chief men of the State. So, if the record is true, ‘‘ California 
was saved to the Union.” But it cost us our hero, Killed 
by the slow suicide of overwork, he gave his life a conscious 
offering to freedom. Why is the song so sweet? The 
singer’s heart is breaking. Why is the word so effective? 
It is laden with love, and winged with sacrifice. A man is 
dying that others may live in verity, not longer in shadow; 
a Christ is suffering crucifixion that the sad ages may a 
little change their course. Not only is it true that the 
“blood. of martyrs slain is the seed of the Church,” but it 
is also true that a man never touches the heights of power 
until he has made a total, irreversible, affectionate self-sur- 
render to the cause he professes to serve. When this is 
done, the cause becomes incarnate in the man; and he speaks 
as one inspired. This explains Starr King’s eloquence, as 
perhaps it explains all real eloquence since time began. 

I have intimated that this brave and tender man was 
possessed of charm and power quite apart from the system 
of thought he advocated. Let us not, however, for one 
moment forget that King’s gospel was in itself a veritable 
glad tidings to the people. Not a mere deliverance of 
doubt or cold morality veneered with icy culture, not 
shadowy hypothesis or weak imitation, growing weaker, of 
older systems, but ‘faith, clear, strong, and radiantly beauti- 
ful, characterized the preaching of Starr King. His 
thought of God, of Christ, of man, of immortality, was full 
of comfort and inspiration. ‘God is the infinite Christ,” he 
was wont to say. ‘Jesus revealed under human limitations 
the mercy and love of the Father.” The supremacy of 
Jesus’ mission as a religious teacher he never doubted ; and 
among the dearest words left to us from the treasures of his 
genius are those expressive of reverence and love to his 
Master and ours. 

King rivalled Theodore Parker in the strength and ten- 
derness of his faith that “man is the child of God.” 
“Saint and sinner, master and slave, learned or ignorant, 
rich or poor, all are children of the Infinite God,— born of 
his love ere the world was, certain of his love when the 
world shall have passed away.” Our liberal fathers felt that, 
if this is not true, there is not enough left of religion to so 
much as interest an earnest soul. And they were right, 
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Religion is everything,— the sun in the heavens,— or it is as _ 


a star too distant, faint, and cold to cast upon our troubled 
path a single ray of light. 

And the unseen world! How very real it all was to those 
men of faith and prayer,—to Channing and Ballou, to 
Parker and Starr King! The immortal life is the life, these 
earthly years but lead us thither. Such was their faith. 
We say, “‘ Eternity is here and-now.” Well and good. But, 
if we lose for a kind of technicality the dear old trust in a 
higher and nobler life beyond the swift-coming gloom 
of death, what have we gained? Said Starr King, dying, 
“T see a great future before me.” 


“God grant that thus such rest may come, 
Dear heart, to thee and me.” 


As liberal Christians, we have every reason to rejoice in 
the work and glory in the memory of this man, lovingly 
called “the Saint of the Pacific Coast’; for he was all 
ours. 
early entering the service of the liberal church, he represents 
the best in liberalism. Has any church produced a nobler 
patriot, a truer man, a sweeter, saintlier soul? And he is 
one of many known to men, and more that are known to 
God. 


London Letter. 


“The sting of death is sin.” “Sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” During the forty-eight hours — 
sombre hours — since the great bell of St. Paul told the 
workmen, the merchants, the lawyers, and the innumerable 
clerks and office boys hurrying past it homeward, in the 
evening’s glare and gloom, that the queen was dead, these 
words, of two widely differing apostles, have spoken to me 
again and again. On one point, at least, faith and works 
agree. Sin connects with death, and death with sin. 

The first person conversant with affairs whom I met after 
death had cast its gloom and grief over this whole nation 
said: “It is the war, not her years, that has brought this 
upon her. But for this bad business, we might have had 
her for another ten years. This has made her ‘strength 
labor and sorrow.’ She has been heart-broken over it, 
almost every week in tears. I wonder if Mr. Chamberlain 
is aware that he has had anything to do with hastening her 
end. Probably not. His faith in himself justifies all that 
he has managed to do. But she was averse to the war,— 
has suffered in our reverses, has grieved over the numbers 
slain and wounded, has been touched by the grief of house- 
hold after household of our soldiery. A friend of mine, who 
was present the other day when she received Lord Roberts, 
told me that never was a meeting more touchingly sad. 
Neither she nor Lord Roberts could put on a cheerful ex- 
pression. Tears were in her eyes, and he evidently strug- 
gled to preserve his self-control. Yes, it is this disastrous 
and wicked war that has hastened her end. She has suf- 
fered for that which she had no constitutional power to pre- 
vent or arrest. A just queen for an unjust and insane peo- 
ple. Her great career goes down in grief and gloom. ” This 
and more was said in tones of saddest sincerity. As I 
listened, I heard all through it — like the booming of far-dis- 
tant bells faithful to one eternal note — the voices of Paul 
and James saying, the one, “ The sting of death is sin,” the 
other, “Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.”’ 

When I took up one of our daily papers, heavily lined in 
black, my eye fell on this: “There is no doubt that Her 
Majesty took the South African war and its consequences 
most deeply to heart. She could seldom speak of it without 
emotion, and the loss of her grandson was a heavy blow.” 
‘Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

Taking up another journal, I read the self-same testimony 
more vigorously put; “There can be little doubt that the 


Born of liberal parentage, trained by liberal teachers, ' 
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queen’s end was hastened by the war. What she thought 
of its origin and justification, we have no right to conjecture, 
But Her Majesty was profoundly moved by the havoc among 
her officers and men. She could not read unmoved the daily 
list of victims to wounds and disease; nor could she fail to 
perceive that the end might be as far off as ever. The min- 
isters who deceived the country may also have deceived the 
queen ; and it was perhaps from the lips of Lord Roberts 
that she first learned the truth.” ” : 

But death takes where the wicked have no power to de- 
ceive, and she sleeps now in God’s great keeping. Very 
real and very touching the grief of this people, especially of 
the simple and the true-hearted. It seems as if the mainstay 
of its existence had given way. It will be difficult for 
Americans, who make and break the representative head of 
the national existence every four years, to realize how much 
it means that she who has been conterminous with their 
whole remembered life has now fallen away from this English 
nation. These people remember no English sovereign be- 
fore her. While other sovereigns have come and gone, she 
has remained permanent in this flux and flow of things, hold- 
ing the same great place from youth to age, one of the four 
or five great personages of the world,—held her place so 
long that she had come to seem part of the natural order. 
The mind hardly admitted the thought of change. For 
more than sixty years she has been the symbol of the com- 
mon life, associated with men’s prayers and hopes for their 
country, representing it to their imaginations, the object 
of their affection and veneration, of a sentiment both real 
and ideal,— a sentiment honorable alike to the queen and to 
her subjects. 

If it is much to have been thus bound up with the na- 
tional consciousness through generations,— with its agitations 
of domestic struggles, its vicissitudes of hope and fear, its 
peaceful expansions and its not peaceful ones, its marvel- 
lous discoveries, its embroilments and tangles, with all that 
makes up the complex web of national life.— how much more 
is it to have borne one’s part—a singular and exceptional 
part —in such uprightness, such singleness of purpose, such 
simplicity, as to have commanded the trust, the veneration, 
and the affection of her people, and, may one not say, of the 
world ! 

Sixty years spent in the broad daylight,— how that tests 
and proves a character! This long view, the impression 
made upon us by steady and long intercourse, is not mis- 
taken, though our judgment at a crisis often may be mis- 
taken, It was not this or that brilliant quality of the queen, 
but the steady aim and striving of her entire life that gave 
her her unprecedented hold on the people. Hers was a cu- 
mulative influence. It gained and gained as time went on, 
and inspired always a fuller confidence and affection,— confi- 
dence in her rectitude, in her devotion to duty, in her desire 
to promote their welfare, in her singleness of purpose, and, 
as time went on, confidence in her experience, in her judg- 
ment of men and things, and, finally, a proud confidence in 
her “staying power,”— that power to attract and hold by 
the dignity of her whole career and character. 

All highly placed lives gather a halo of legend round 
them. This halo of legend sinks into the popular imagina- 
tion, and comes to stand for the person behind it. It is 
often composed of imagined incidents and of misplaced 
ones. If these were disproved, it would matter little. The 


legend of contemporaries is always instructive as to the 


actual impression left by the person who gave rise to it. 
The legend of the queen —the little stories and incidents 
which popular fancy repeats or ‘appropriates, by which it 
brings her near to. itself and fills up all blanks—is a 
legend of goodness, of thoughtfulness, of kindliness, not of 
picturesque, romantic, high-flown incidents. It is a legend 
of faithful attachments, of tender domesticities, of motherli- 


ness, of simple tastes, of friendly approach, of sympathy | 
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with humble cares and humble sorrows. Beautiful are these 
traits always and everywhere, but, when joined to the high- 
est station and the fulfilment of the highest functions, more 
rare and beautiful than ever. 

Now the long, faithful, honored career is ended. God 
has called her to his repose. But for the sin and insanity 
of others, how unclouded would the sunset have been! The 
heavy folded clouds that hang so gloomily over it is the only 
bitterness in the cup that was not to pass from the nation, 
“The sting of death is sin.” “Sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death,”— death of “the just and of the un- 
just.” 


The Century’s Outlook for Peace. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


It is not safe to judge of any great movements by short 
views. Superficially, the present condition of international 
politics is not encouraging to lovers of peace. _ The great 
armies and rapidly growing navies of the world, if one look 
no further, half incline one to believe that war is to be eter- 
nal, and that civilization is to be finally crushed out under 
the ponderous wheel of the juggernaut of militarism. Buta 
comparison of certain conditions existing at the opening of 
the nineteenth century with those found at the beginning of 
the twentieth makes it impossible to hold any such pessimis- 
tic opinion. 

1. At the commencement of the nineteenth century war 

was practically universal and unceasing in Western Europe, 
or what was considered the civilized world. Of duelling 
there was no intermission. The campaigns of Napoleon,— 
from 1796 to 1815,— which cost Europe between five and 
six millions of men, are sufficient proof of the former state- 
ment: the latter needs none. At the opening of the twen- 
tieth century duels are unknown in a large part of the Civ- 
ilized world; and Western Europe has had not a single 
battle for thirty years. Wars are now not only much more 
infrequent, but also much shorter than they were a century 
ago. : 
2. At the beginning of the nineteenth century there had 
been no cases of international arbitration worth speaking of. 
At the opening of the twentieth, the record shows, accord- 
ing to the list given in Dr. Darby’s “ International Tribu- 
nals ”\(London, The Peace Society, 1900), no less than 195 
disputes settled by arbitral tribunals. ‘The first decade of 
the nineteenth century saw no cases, the third decade but 
four, while from 1890 to 1900 there were 63 cases; and a 
number are now pending. 

3. At the beginning of the last century no peace associa- 
tion had come into existence or even been thought of. At 
the present time there are 91 general peace societies, with 
347 branch associations, or 437 organizations for the pro- 
motion of international peace, doing their work in all parts 
of the civilized world. Many of these societies have for 
years been on a permanent footing, and they have for eleven 
years been united into a permanent international union 
through the Peace Bureau at the international city of Berne. 
Some of the most vigorous of these organizations are asso- 


ciations of women, of which there was not the remotest pro- 


phetic hint a century ago, 

4. At the beginning of the nineteenth century no peace con- 
gress or conference had of course been held. There was 
nothing out of which to make one. At the close of the cen- 
tury, besides the official Hague Conference, fourteen interna- 
tional peace congresses have been held,—a series of five 
between 1843 and 1852 and a.series of nine from 1889 to 
1900,— in which twenty-four nations have been represented. 
Besides these, various national conferences for the promotion 
of arbitration and peace have occurred, like that held 
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annually at Lake Mohonk for the last six years. The peace 
congress is one of the settled phenomena of the day. 

5. At the beginning of the last century no national legis- 
lative body had considered, or been asked to consider, a 
resolution in favor of the general application of arbitration 
in the settlement of controversies between nations. At the 
close of the century, resolutions of this nature had been 
passed by the Parliaments of nearly all constitutional gov- 
ernments, a number of the most important of them by 
unanimous vote. The civilized world, through its parlia- 
mentary representatives, is now on record as not only be- 
lieving that arbitration is practicable, but also that it ought 
to be generally adopted. 

6. At the commencement of the nineteenth century, arbi- 
tral clauses in treaties of commerce were unknown. At 
the close of the century nearly all important commercial 
treaties contained an article stipulating that questions aris- 
ing in the application or interpretation of the treaty should 
be referred for settlement to a board of arbitrators. The 
insertion of the arbitral clause in commercial agreements is 
now the fixed practice. Industrial arbitration also, which 
was unthought of a century ago, has recently come into 
great prominence; and ordinary cases at law are in our time, 
with increasing frequency, coming to be settled by arbitral 
methods instead of being allowed to go through regular legal 
processes. 

7. A hundred years ago the idea of international treaties 
of arbitration had not appeared. Now we have The Hague 
general treaty between twenty-six powers, representing five- 
sixths of the territory and people of the globe. Besides 
this, Italy and the Argentine Republic have for three years 
had a treaty of ob/gatory arbitration, under the provisions of 
which they pledge themselves to submit to arbitral tribunals 
all differences arising between them which cannot be ad- 
justed by diplomacy. ‘The Argentine Republic is in process 
of negotiating similar treaties with neighboring South Ameri- 
can States, and there is a strong movement -of opinion in 
favor of treaties of this kind between all the great civilized 
powers. 

8. At the opening of the nineteenth century there was no 
organization for the study and development of international 
law, which was then only a shapeless and incoherent mass of 
customs and precedents. Now for about thirty years two 
organizations of this kind have been in existence,— the Insti- 
tute of International Law, a body of experts, and the Inter- 
national Law Association, an organization of experts and 
others, the chief purpose of which is the reform and codifica- 
tion of international law. In addition to these the leading 
bar associations of the civilized nations now give large at- 
tention to the subject of international law. 

g. At the beginning of the last century —even at the 
middle of it— no member of a national parliament had ever 
thought of entering into fellowship with members of other 
national legislatures to promote good understanding and the 
pacific settlement of controversies. One who had proposed 
such a thing would have been declared a traitor to: his 
country. At the opening of the twentieth century the most 
important unofficial body of public men in the world is 
the Interparliamentary Peace Union. It consists of about 
fifteen hundred members and ex-members of Parliament, 
who for eleven years past, by means of annual confer- 
ences and conferences of the national groups, have been 
doing most efficient service for the establishment of a per- 
manent system of international justice. One or two Russian 
statesmen, though Russia has no Parliament, have been 
admitted into the Union. 

10. At the beginning of the nineteenth century he would 
have been declared the wildest and absurdest of dreamers 
who had predicted the setting-up of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration within a hundred years. 
The possibility of such a tribunal was not: much talked of 


till after 1830. Only within the last decade of the century 
did it become clear that civilization had reached a point. 
where such an institution was absolutely indispensable. 
This supposed absurdest of dreams is now a reality, for the 
President has officially announced from Washington that 
the Permanent International Court of Arbitration is now 
fully organized and ready for business. 

11. At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was 
no peace literature except the New Testament, some pas- 
sages in the works of the Church Fathers and the Reform- 
ers, William Penn’s “Essay toward the Peace of Europe,” 
Kant’s “Eternal Peace,” and’ two or three other tractates 
of similar character in France and England. To-day the 
body of peace literature has grown so large that it would 
require not much less than fifty duodecimo pages to con- 
tain merely the titles of the books and pamphlets which 
have been written. Three of the important—in some 
respeets the most important— works which have been pub- 


lished in the last decade are Prof. John Bassett Moore’s 


“History of Arbitration,” in six volumes; Mr. John de 
Bloch’s monumental work on “The Future of War,” in six 
volumes; and Mr. Novicow’s work on “The Federation of 
Europe,” just published in Paris. The cause of international 
peace is fast invading all literature. The cause has now its 
own established organs,—nearly a score of them,— and 
many of the common newspapers have frequent slight at- 
tacks of the peace malady. 

12. At the beginning of the nineteenth century war was 
almost universally considered great and glorious. It was 
the career of honor, and there was no open opposition to 
any war arising. The people of every country went, as a 
matter of course, ez masse with their government into every 
war that arose. The present contrast with this condition of 
a hundred years ago is very marked in three respects: there is 
a considerable body of people in civilized countries, the num- 
ber of which is steadily increasing, who declare all war to 
be wrong, irrational and barbarous, and who do not hesitate 
to lift up their voices in open protest, not only against wars 
in general, but with equal vigor and directness against the 
wars upon which their own countries enter. ‘The class is 
still larger of those who, though believing war to be not 
fundamentally evil, consider it to-day to be outgrown, un- 
necessary and grotesquely absurd, and who protest against 
it no less vigorously than the radical men. Then, thirdly, 
the general dislike of appealing to the sword has become 
so deep-seated and wide-spread in civilized lands that any 


government which goes to war to-day is compelled to justify’ 


its course on the ground that it is demanded by humanity. 
These twelve contrasts between the opening of the last cen- 
tury and the dawning of the present make it perfectly clear 
that the hope of the speedy coming of permanent. inter- 
national peace can no longer with any justice be character- 
ized as groundless and absurd. If the development of the 
movement goes on as rapidly the next hundred years as it 
has the past,—and there are many reasons for believing 
that it will be more rapid still,—#it is difficult to conceive 
what other result it can possibly have at the close of the 
twentieth century than that of universal and permanent peace. 


Spiritual Life. 


The deep heart of God made known and accessible to his 
children,— this and nothing less than this, we touch in Jesus 
Christ.— Henry Wilder Foote 

: JF 

Oh, do not let us wait to be just or pitiful or demonstra- 

tive toward those we love until they or we are struck down 


by illness or threatened with death! .. . Oh, be swift to love! 
Make haste to be kind ! — Amzel’s Journal. 
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If your reality be real, it will bear to be lived by in every 
mean detail of life. If friction with fact belittle your ideal, 
the fact will never become a falsehood. Your ideal will have 
to be recast, because it is fanciful— Heart-beats, Mozoomdar. 


& 


When you have learned, through your soul’s deep expe- 
rience, that the indwelling Spirit is-the source of all true liv- 
ing and high service, Nature, which now seems to you a vast 
machine, will be transfigured into the shining vesture of the 
Eternal; and the inner chambers of your soul, ever open to 
the celestial sunrise, shall be filled with its unclouded peace. 
Light on the Hidden Way. 


Reverence. 


BY SARAH C. FAUNCE, 


We stand upon, the shore and watch the ever-changing 
sea, the ceaseless rise and fall of the billows, this mighty, 
surging mass of water that for countless ages has beat 
against this coast, obeying the same unchangeable laws. We 
lift our eyes to the heavens, and there, marshalled in all 
their glory, unnumbered stars look down and speak to us of 
worlds ali unknown. We pick the tiny flower, so minute and 
yet so perfect in all its parts, so beautiful in its completeness, 
and over our spirits comes a hush, and we bow before the 
majesty of His presence. God has planted deep in every 
human heart the seed of reverence, and well has he sur- 
rounded it with things favorable for its growth. 

We are told that Moses saw the Lord in the burning bush, 
but not alone to Moses and the olden time, but here and 
now, to you and to me, comes the glorious vision if only our 
eyes are rightly anointed. Even as to them of old speaks 
he to us. He speaks through all great souls in all times, he 
speaks to us in the whirlwind, he speaks to us in the earth- 
quake; but most plainly of all speaks he in that still small 
voice of our souls. Happy is he who so possesses his 
spirit in quietness and peace that that gentle voice is ever 
heard. We catch faint glimpses of the glory of our God. We 
hear faint echoes of his voice, and bow down in awe before 
him. But, to make this reverence perfect, there must be 
combined with the awe another quality,—love. God holds 
the worlds in their places. The winds and the waves obey 
his will; but yet not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
his knowledge, and the very hairs of our head are numbered. 
The Jews recognized the power and might of God, and feared 
and worshipped him. Christ came to show us the Father. 
He taught us that even more wonderful and mighty than his 
power and majesty is his never-ending love,— that love which 
encompasseth all his children, however far they may stray 
from him. 

This, it seems to me, is the keynote of all reverence. If I 
can only feel that:God loves each one of us, not as a part of 
the universe, but as an individual, that he placed us here to 
do a certain work,— a work that is necessary for the perfect 
completing of his plan,— that every hardship or sorrow that 
comes to us is sent because he loves us, that he surrounds us 
with all our many joys and blessings because he loves to see 
us happy. When we think of God as our Father, in our 


' very heart of hearts, and give him our deepest love, do you 


think then his name will ever be lightly spoken? As we go 
to those we love with all our joys, knowing they will be glad 
and rejoice with us and gain comfort by telling them our 
sorrows, so just as naturally shall we turn to our heavenly 
Friend. We are conscious of the love of our friends at all 
times; but how gladly do we devote many quiet hours in 
writing or talking tothem! Then shall we not, each one of us, 
say, “I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
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house of the Lord”? We bow down and veil our faces be- 
fore the outward manifestation of his presence; but when 
upon our spirit dawns the inner manifestation, the deeper 
revelation of his love, it will be like the coming of the spring, 
like the bursting forth of the glorious sun, and will cause 
that seed of the goodness which lies in every human soul to 
blossom and bring forth fruit in loving words and kind deeds. 
“ We love him because he first loved us”; and, if we love him, 
then shall we seek to know his truth and to do his will, O 
friends, may we open our eyes and see the beauty of our 
Lord, may we open our ears and -hear the sound of his 
voice, may we open our hearts and receive his never-failing 
love! Then shall our every act at all times and in all places 
breathe forth reverence. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Indwelling Life. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SPENCER. 


One Life, full-flooded, free, and strong, 
An ever-swelling tide, 

Doth stream all earthly ways along, 
And in all souls abide. 


It quickens in the buried seed ; 
It fills the clouds with power, 
With glory decks the wayside weed, 
Breathes fragrance from the flower. 


It plumes the wing of soaring thought, 
Inspires the purpose true; 

The truth by elder ages sought, 
It whispers to the new. 


Below the turmoil and the fret 
That hold our souls in thrall, 
It flows with measured music yet, 

Suffusing, quelling, all. 


O Life, all-quickening, gracious Life! 
We know thy being’s might; 

We feel, through all our gloom and strife, 
Thy healing love and light. 


Thou bearest us above the stress 
Of worldly aims that fail ; 

In thee are depths of quietness; 
Thy glory doth not pale. 


Che Pulpit. 


Optimism. 


BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


Walk in the light of the Lord— Isa. ii: 5. 


Two men went into a church to pray, one a pessimist, the 
other an optimist. The former bowed his head, and mur- 
mured: ‘*O God, if thou canst hear me, listen to my com- 
plaint. I am so sad, the world is so dreary, the way so long, 
and I see nothing in the future to cheer me. A poor worm 
of the dust is happier than I.” 

The other lifted his head, and his eyes seemed to gaze far 
beyond the church’s over-arching roof, ‘Dear Father,” he 
said, ‘thou who art so near, so loving, so willing to help, 
accept my prayer of gratitude for the beautiful life I see all 
about me, for the brightness of the way in which thou hast 
always led me and the promises thou hast given for still bet- 
ter things to come. Thou who desirest to see thy children 
happy, behold me among the happiest and most grateful.” 

‘These two men were strangers; but, as they passed out 
together, the optimist ventured a cheery remark, for the 
other’s doleful countenance pained him. The pessimist 
looked at him with a scowl, and answered with a growl, then, 
as if in curiosity, added: “ How can you look so smiling so 
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soon after communing with a wrathful God? Do you not 
see signs of his displeasure in the gloomy world, in sin, 
suffering, death, and decay?” 

“Far from it!” quickly replied the other. “My God isa 
God of sunshine, my religion that of the sunbeam, which 
comes straight from the sun’s glowing heart and does its 
bidding.” 

The pessimist shook his head. “He seems more like a 
thunder-cloud to me, if you dare for a moment liken him to 
anything in the material world. Have you not read in the 
Old Testament of the thousands upon thousands he slew in 
his wrath, although they were but innocently following a 
deluded leader? Of how he hardened Pharaoh’s heart not 
to let the children of Israel go, and then sent upon him 
plagues as a punishment? Mave you not been taught that, 
when his anger culminated, naught would appease him but 
the sacrifice of a sinless being, who must suffer not only 
bodily pain, but the agony of the burden of the whole world’s 
sin?” 

They had reached the church steps; and, after some urging, 
the pessimist sat down to listen to his chance companion 
with an air of bored patience. 

“T once wrote a sermon,” said the optimist, ‘though I am 
not a minister, and it has never been preached ; but I liked it 
very much.” 

“ Conceit is a great thing,” thought the other. 

“Tn it,” he continued, “I likened God to the sun; and my 
text was, ‘ Walk in the light of the Lord.’ ” 

“One particular occurs to me at once which would justify 
the comparison,” interrupted the pessimist. ‘God seems so 
far away. I have read that an express train travelling a mile 
a minute every day of the year and every hour of the day, 
would not reach the sun in one hundred and seventy years. 
Yes, the figure certainly applies; and, with your permission, 
I will bid you good-day.” 

“Wait a bit,” said the optimist, giving his coat a friendly 
pull to keep him in his seat, “and let me tell you of a curi- 
osity I once saw in Lincoln Park, Chicago,—the great 
black ball, fifteen feet or more in diameter, weighing hun- 
dreds of tons. Have you seen it? No? It isa relic of the 
great fire of 1873, and in its uneven surface is stowed away 
all that remains of a block of stores, melted into that globular 
shape on that disastrous night. Think of the intensity of 
the heat that could double and twist the great iron beams, 
fold up the brick walls as if they were cardboard, melt the 
myriads of window-panes, and pour them into the mixture. 
Then picture the tongues of flame that would lick these in- 
gredients into the shape of a giant football.” 

“You interest me, certainly,” said the pessimist; 
what has this to do with your sermon?” 

“Well, I am an imaginative fellow; and I found myself 
imagining that I: was in a balloon two or three miles above 
the city, to watch thefire. Then I said, suppose that, instead 
of burning only Chicago, it had extended all around the 
globe, until, as the earth turned beneath me, I should. have 
seen nothing but a great ball of leaping flame. Grand and 
awful as it seems, it would be but a feeble imitation of the 
sun, because, if the sun were hollow, our earth could be put 
inside of it, and the moon could still revolve in as large an 
orbit as it now has, and still have a hundred thousand miles 
to spare.” 

“Ves,” said the pessimist, “I have read that, if the sun 
were represented by an orange, the earth would be like 
a needle-point on its surface. But the sermon, man,— when 
do you get to that?” 

“Tt was this little imaginative flight of mine that made me 
realize the immensity of the sun; and then I asked, To what 
end does it exist? It is in a system where every atom is 
affected by every other atom. What is its influence upon 
the unnumbered bodies that throng the immensities of space, 
and upon this planet which is our home? Its first power is 
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that of attraction, by which the worlds about it, whose ten- 
dency would be to fly off in a straight line, are lifted and 
swung perpetually, never an inch out of place or a second 
out of time.” 

“Ah!” growled the pessimist. “I begin to see your 
figure. Your God is a God of power. So is mine; and he 
makes laws, and never breaks them even to save a helpless 
child from torture or a heart-broken woman from ruin.” 

‘Please do not interrupt me,” said the optimist. “It is 
not fair to begin comparisons until the other properties are 
described. Of course, a sun with no power but that of attrac- 
tion would do nothing toward making this earth a habitable 
place. So let us consider another property,— its light. Do 
you know how the sun’s light compares with any of artificial 
make?” 

‘“‘T have read,” replied the pessimist, “ that any flame looks 
black against the sun except the spark between charcoal 
points.” 

“ And you know the phenomena of light, doubtless, such _ 
as absorption, which makes color, and reflection, which 
makes things visible. An object in absolute darkness has 
no color, and is not visible.” 

“ Certainly,” said the pessimist. 
has that at the tip of his tongue.” 

“Then,” continued the optimist, ‘‘the third influence of 
the sun is its heat. You can perhaps at once give me an 
instance of the power of the sun’s heat.” 

“Ves,” said the other, brightening. ‘I once crossed the 
cantilever bridge at Niagara, and was told that the sunshine 
daily lifted the whole arch in the middle, and that all the lo- 
comotives and trains could not push it back. Only after 
sunset was the track level again.” 

“ Perhaps you have seen the Washington monument?” 
queried the optimist. The other nodded. “I have been 
told that, though it is five hundred feet high and fifty-five feet 
square at the base, the sunshine of every summer’s day 
twists it out of place. But this is nothing to what happens 
to the sea. The earth strives to hold it; but the heat of the 
sun lifts it by the millions of tons, forming it into mists and 
clouds, to fall again in refreshment for a whole continent. 
Winter may wrap an icy mantle about the earth; but the 
sun sends forth a command, and the snow and ice disap- 
pear, vegetation breaks forth, and spring is here. But the 
sun’s heat and light do not work separately and indepen- 
dently. Place a piece of ice in a dark heat, like an oven, and 
only the surface melts; but, put it into the penetrating sun- 
light, and middle, top, and bottom melt all at once.” 

“T never thought of that before,” said the pessimist; ‘but 
I have noticed that ice in the spring time is all honey- 
combed.”’ 

The optimist continued: ‘‘ The light and heat of the sun- 
beam pass through glass without hindrance, Can you find 
a reason for gratitude that the heat of the stove does not 
pass out with equal facility?” 

‘Yes, I suppose we might as well try to heat our - homes 
with the window-panes all out.” 

“Then, too,” continued the optimist, “ the light and heat 
of the sun cause the winds to blow to carry off malaria and 
other pollution themselves to be cleansed in sea-spray. It 
is the light and heat of the sun that have changed vegetable 
matter into coal, storing up, ages before we were born, 
warmth which we may liberate to-day. It is the light and 
heat of the sun that change the unsightly soil into woody 
fibre, blossom, bloom, and perfume. It is the heat, ‘light, 
and attraction of the sun that. create the electric currents 
which intermingle with the earth’s air, whose swiftness and 
willingness to serve mankind are being more clearly demon- 
strated every year. Finally, my friend, let me make a state- 
ment which is enough to stagger any human conception, 
This sun gives to the earth only 51 55, bovo00 of its whole 
amount of heat and light.” 


“The merest school-boy 
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“My mind has staggered before such figures often,” said 
the pessimist, “so I can get up no new enthusiasm. Where 
is the long-talked-of sermon? If it is not soon forthcoming, 
I beg you to allow me to go,” . 

“T realize as well as you do,” continued the optimist, 
«that no figure of rhetoric is entirely satisfactory, and that 
reasoning by analogy is the weakest kind of reasoning. Yet 
I have ventured to liken God to the sun. For as the sun is 
the heart and centre of the solar system, is not God the heart’ 
and soul and centre of the universe? By what name you 
call him matters not: the fact remains that the boundless, 
intelligent life force which vibrates through all things is God. 
So, when we have dwelt upon the attraction, light, and 
warmth of the sun, let us liken them to the power, love, 
and goodness of God, ; 

« As the attraction of the sun lifts and swings the whirling 
worlds without an inch of variance or a second’s tardiness, 
so does God’s power hold unswervingly to the one great pur- 
pose of creation. Wrong cannot ultimately prosper because 
it is at cross-purposes with his divine law. Do not shake 
your head. I said it cannot w/timately prosper ; and you 
know it is true, in spite of single individual cases that may 
seem, to the superficial, proof of the contrary. Man’s injus- 
tice may set up a temporary kingdom, but before the divine 
justice it is sure to fall.” 

“You are far from convincing me,” said the pessimist ; 
“ but proceed, since I have listened so long.” 

“Just as we found that, if the sun were the possessor of 
only one quality, attraction, its influence would not make the 
earth beautiful and habitable, so a God of power only would 
not be a God to love and worship. And, as the throbbing 
heart of the sun sends out its pulsations, keeping our world 
full of living light and warmth, so the infinite love and good- 
ness of God radiate and permeate his every manifestation. 
You spoke of how the sun’s light and heat make honeycomb 


” of ice: so God’s love and goodness pass through every fibre 


of our being, touching our intellect, our will, our emotions. 
The sun’s light and heat pass unhindered through glass: so 
God’s love and goodness reach the human soul. The sun’s 
light and heat transform the unsightly soil into plants of 
wondrous beauty and variety: so God’s love and goodness 
move man to put away the elements of his grosser nature, 
and to attain perfect sonship with the Father. The light 
and heat of the sun cleanse the earth by ocean breezes, 
and revivify by shower and rain. So God’s love and. good- 
ness are manifested in various purifying processes, some- 
times called afflictions by those who have not clearness of 
vision.” ~ 

“Stop,” said the pessimist. ‘(I perceive you have not 
known any of these things you so jauntily designate afflic- 
tions.” 

A look of pain passed over the other’s face ; but the beauti- 
ful light remained in his eyes as he said : “ One does not care 
to parade one’s private griefs; but my life has seen poverty, 
falseness of friends, bereavement by death. My son,a manly 
boy, with every endowment for success in life, but recently 
died; and my little girl has become a hopeless cripple. But 
she has her mother, and I have them both; and our home is 
very, very happy. The beautiful memories of our boy are 
alone enough to make us thankful that he lived with us 
as long as he did, and that he is now dwelling even nearer 
the good God than he could here we are sure of. While I 
believe there is a thrill of actual communication going on 
forever between God the Father and us, his children on earth, 
just as the tiny molecules in the air vibrate with the sun- 
shine, and that just in proportion as we hold ourselves open 
to these influences will the intellectual, moral, and emotional 
life be satisfied. Still, 1 believe that, when the physical part 
of us is removed and we become all spirit, we can be as 
much like God as the sunbeam is like the sun,— an emana- 
tion from it.” 
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The pessimist reached out his hand, and grasped that of 
his companion. ‘Tell me your creed,” he said. 


“Tn love to God and love to man 
My simple creed finds ample scope ” 


he quoted in reply. 

“ And may I put you through a catechism ?” 

‘ Ves.” : 

« First, then,” said the pessimist, “ what is salvation ?” 

“TJ should say it was holding one’s self open to God’s in- 
fluence, just as the earth is open to the influence of the 
sun.” 

«: What is heaven?” 

Tt is continuing in this influence.” 

“ What is hell?” 

«Tt is breaking the divine law, which, if continued, ends in 
destruction, just as if a planet refused to obey the law of 
attraction of the sun, and flew wildly off into space.” 

* What is forgiveness of sins?” 

« Tt is the clearing away of clouds that have obscured the 
divine sunlight.” 

The pessimist pondered awhile, then said, “ By the way, 
what was the text of your sermon?” 

“ My text was, ‘Let us walk in the light of the Lord.’ 
Look at the poor plant that is shut away from the sunlight 
in a dark place. Howit pales and withers and dies! Look at 


- at the man who willfully shuts himself away from every gra- 


cious influence. He is like the object in a dark room, which, 
having neither color nor visibility, is only a stumbling-block, 
A pessimist is a stumbling-block. [His companion winced a 
little, but said nothing.] Just as an object in the sunlight 
vibrates with warmth and then radiates it out again, so a life 
that is open to the radiance of God’s love and goodness 
vibrates, in its turn, with deeds of love. 

“Ts the suspicious man, who imputes a wrong motive to 
every friendly act, walking in God’s sunshine? No, he is 
carrying a huge umbrella, which shuts out every friendly ray. 

«Ts the woman who gossips about her neighbors’ failings, 
instead of telling their good points, walking in God’s sun 
shine? No, she has crawled into a cave peopled with 
oozy, slimy things. 

“Ts the man who constantly gives way to his temper 
among the loyal ones at home, who will shield him with every 
excuse, walking in God’s sunshine? No, he is wrapping the 
whole household in a perpetual cloud, from which a tempest 
may emerge at any moment. 

Is the selfish woman, seeking gratification of her own 
whims and extravagances at the cost of others’ self-denial, 
walking in God’s sunshine? She may think so because it 
gives her temporary pleasure. But it is only a sickly, arti- 
ficial glare of her own imagination, not a pure, health-giving 
radiance, as the results only too quickly show. 

“Ts the man who denies God’s goodness, who calls his 
laws only hateful and cruel decrees, who loves to shake the 
faith of the believing and to annihilate the love of the loving, 
walking in God’s sunshine? No, his is the worst darkness of 
all, for which there is no fit comparison. 

“Perhaps I have detained you too long. But just one word 
more. It was a fancy of the old artists to paint Jesus and the 
saints with a nimbus or halo. To us this may be the symbol 
of the divine radiance each of us may emanate if we will. 
Jesus absorbed so much of it and gave out so much that he 
was not afraid to say, ‘I am the light of the world’; and to 
his disciples, whose lives also were lives of love and service, 
‘Ye are the light of the world.’ 

“Get us therefore walk in the light of the Lord, in the 
divine sunlight, showing our belief in God’s power, love, and 
goodness by lives of worship, love, and service.” 

The two men rose. 

“Thank you, my new-found friend,” said the pessimist. “I 
will go home, and think over what you have said.” 
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With a Copy of Keats. 


Like listless lullabies of twilight seas 

Heard from still coves, and soft and sad as these, 
Such is the echo of his perfect song,— 

It lives, it lingers long! 


How many stately epics have been tossed 

Rudely against Time’s shore, and wrecked and lost, 

While Keats, the dreaming boy, floats down Time’s sea 

His lyric argosy! 
; — Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


A Hopeful View of Poetry. 


Many competent and earnest critics of 
American life and literature have in recent 
years written with candid anxiety and sorrow 
of the attitude of our generation toward poetry, 
Public taste has, on the one hand, been vigor- 
ously assailed for its rejection of this form of 
literature; and the book manufacturers, the 
Magazine editors, and the poets themselves 
have, on the other hand, been subjected to a 
withering fire for their failure or inability to 
offer new and worthy additions to the old poetry. 
Surely, it were an extraordinary and alarming 
thing if, in an era that has witnessed so pro- 
nounced and general a rise of enlightenment 
among our people, the loftiest expression of 
human aspiration and endeavor should fail of 
its office. This question must be wholly di- 
vorced from the other and equally interesting 
one with which it is often confused or unfairly 
blended, that looks to the appraisement of 
recent verse, particularly of American verse; 
for it is possible for a people to be deeply ap- 
preciative of a form of literature, and yet incap- 
able of adding to the world’s store of it. In 
other words, the creative talent does not neces- 
sarily keep pace with a rise in the level of culti- 


_ vation. 


More aids and incentives to the study of 
poetry are offered to-day than have ever been 
enjoyed before. An obscure school-teacher in 
an Indiana or Kansas village is likely to know 
her Shakespeare more thoroughly and critically 
than accredited scholars knew theirs in that 
realm of gold which the presence of Shelley and 
Keats made memorable; for the results of the 
research and study of all the critics of Shake- 
speare through all the years since he died may 
now be the possession of the humblest. . 

Poems have never figured so “importantly in 
the news’ as in the last decade. New poems 
by Tennyson, Swinburne, Watson, and Kipling, 


.and — mirabile dictu !— Alfred Austin have been 


cabled to the American press within this period; 
and poems by James Whitcomb Riley, that 
touched some public matter, have been re- 
peatedly telegraphed over the country by the 
American news-collecting agencies. Rhymesters 
of our time may not be able to boast, with the 
Persian poets, that the angels have lately chanted 
their newest songs; but, with the telegraph and 
the cable for allies, their chances of publicity 
are certainly as good as were those of their 
elders and masters in the romantic age of the 
post-boy. Probably no other poem ever found 
its way instantly to so many appreciative and 
sympathetic hearers as Kipling’s “Recessional,” 
which girdled the world in a day. 

No doubt the audience for poetry could be 
greatly increased among American working 
people by a little patient labor. Frederick 
Robertson, one of the most humane and prac- 
tical of men, believed in poetry as an aid and 
encourager for the laborers of England. — “ What 
we want is, not so much, not half ‘so much, light 
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for the intellect,” he said, “as dew upon the 
heart,— time and leisure to cultivate the spirit 
that is within us”; and his lectures on poetry 
before the Mechanics’ Institute of Brighton are 
inspiring reading after fifty years. Mr. Arnold, 
speaking generally, declared the future of poetry 
ta be immense, and that it will reach more and 
more of our own people, as a larger audience 
becomes capable of receiving it, and that the 
need of a greater number for its beauty and 
charm will find fulfilment, are reasonable beliefs. 
We of America, probably more than any other 
people, will naturally turn to it; for, with in- 
creasing cultivation, that “ideality of the human 
spirit,” which Prof. Woodberry finds to be the 
main thing in democracy, will gain steadily in 
power and insistence. 

The most promising outlook for English 
poetry is in America. Our youth, our invention, 
our growing instinct for the beautiful, our in- 
creasing cultivation that extends to every corner 
of the great republic, justify such belief. “The 
facile largess of a stintless muse” has been 
England’s; but the common language is now 
shared by a “new birth of our new soil,” and it 
is a fair assumption that this largess will, in in- 
creasing measure, be ours. Whether we are to 
be limited to lyrical expression, or whether our 
flights are to be the longer ones of the old litera- 
tures, these and similar inquiries need not be 
taken too seriously now. But that poetry will 
not die in us—that we shall not merely lean 
upon it more and more, as we shall lean also 
upon religion, but continue the creators of it — 
may be foretold without the risk of false proph- 
ecy; for the spirit of democracy is strong and 
sweet, and it has an enduring heart, and a mes- 
sage that it is good for men to hear.— Meredith 
Nicholson, in East and West. 


Bootblacks on Beacon Hill. 


Up over the historic “coast” on the Common 
which the soldiers of King George broke up 
with their bayonets in 1775 marched again last 
week the boys of Boston to call on the governor 
and claim their rights. The Committee on 
Probate and Insolvency gave a hearing on the 
bill permitting bootblacks to carry on their 
business on Sunday up to the hour of 11 A.M. 
Nearly two hundred bootblacks with boxes and 
brushes slung over their shoulders gathered at 
the store of Representative Freeman O. Emer- 
son on Boylston Street, where every one signed 
a petition in the clear, bold, vertical handwriting 
now taught in the public schools, and at about 
ten o’clock formed by twos and marched, every 
boy shouting at the top of his lungs, up La- 
fayette Mall on the Common to the State 
House, 

At the head was little Georgi Lusardi, scarcely 
six years old, the youngest black in the business, 
round, rosy-cheeked, and full of dignity. On 
each side of him was a guardian, a little older 
than he, who gripped his hands and kept the 
chubby leader from lagging. 

Somehow, when men and women see little 
children together, the worst of them can forget 
to look unhappy. There is no one so sorrowful 
who will not laugh with a child. And so, when 
these ragged children passed, everybody stopped 
to see them, and laughed. 

As they entered the State House,—though 
they became immediately quiet there,—people 
came rushing out of the rooms to see the brown- 
faced, motley-clad little army go through the 
corridors, and laughed. The policemen who 
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were keeping the lads in order, and the State 
House watchmen in their gold-lettered caps,— 
they also laughed. In fact, he was a hard- 
hearted, grouty old fellow who would not laugh 
when that procession of happy ragamuffins, 
going to meet the governor and petition the 
Great and General Court of Massachusetts, 
passed. Most of the boys spoke English with 
the accent of sunny Italy; but they were bound 
to the State House with the same spirit that 
sent the Boston boys, more than a hundred 
years ago, over the same Common to Gov. 
Gage, because his soldiers spoiled their coast- 
ing. It meant even more to the shoe-black 
brigade “than joost slidin’ down hill,” as one 
youngster put it. 

Gov. Crane stood at the door of his room, and 
welcomed the lads with a sympathetic smile as 
they filed before him. It was very funny to 
watch the puzzled faces of the little leaders, as 
they turned from Major Davis’s tall silk hat 
and glistening cockade to the pleasant face of 
Goy. Crane, whose business suit evidently was 
not gorgeous enough to meet their preconceived 
ideas. Some of them halted, and circled round 
the major. 

“I’m not the governor, boys,” he was finally 
compelled to explain. “This is Gov, Crane.” 

Then the little chaps grinned their delight. 
All dipped their caps to his Excellency. 

“Good-morning, boys,” said Gov. Crane. 

“Good morning, sir,” was returned in chorus: 

But the leaders were a bit diffident; and it 
was not till a considerable number had gone by 
that one handsome young Neapolitan in blue 
overalls and jacket, with his “box” slung over 
his shoulder, hesitated a moment, then thrust 
out his hand, which was at once cordially 
grasped in the governor’s own. After that 
every boy had to have his “shake,” and the ice 
was broken. It was estimated that two hundred 
and twenty-five boys were in line. The reception 
ended, there was a scamper downstairs to the 
old Council Chamber, in which every available 
seat was quickly occupied. 

It was a gathering of boys from the street. 
Bootblacks and newsboys have always been the 
synonyms for impish wickedness and restless 
devilment. But these boys, averaging nine 
years, perhaps, in age, sat for more than an hour 
in perfect quiet and decorum, not missing a 
word that was spoken, and appreciating what 
speaking was good and what bad with remark- 
able quickness. And, when it came their turn to 
speak, they singled out with intuitive and unerr- 
ing keenness the most telling arguments for 
their side. There had been a great deal of talk 
about the Sunday work keeping the boys out of 
mischief. There had also been a great deal of 
questioning as to whether it would interfere 
with their religious duties, They passed these 
questions by, and put forward with more direct- 
ness than their older advocates had done the 
two strong arguments for their case: “If the 
hotels black shoes on Sunday, and the newsboys 
sell papers on Sunday, why shouldn’t we work 
on Sunday, too ?” and “It’s our best day, and we 
need the money.” 

The first boy to speak (Mr. Emerson called 
them at random from among the signers of the 
petition) was William Parafello, a little Italian, 
nine years old. He is the youngest of a family 
of seven, and his oldest brother is eighteen. On 
Sunday, when he was allowed to shine shoes, he 
used to make fifty or sixty cents. On other days 
he makes about twenty-five cents, working out 
of school hours, 
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The next boy approached the end of the 
table as if he meant business. “Mr. Chairman,” 
said he, all in one breath, “please will you tell 

_ me why we shox/dn’t shine shoes on Sunday?” 
The youthful orator paused with a look of 
triumph, to let his question take full effect. 
He had floored Senator Butler, he had floored 
the whole committee, he had floored everybody. 
A moment thus, and the entire company broke 
into wild and uproarious laughter. The boy— 
his name was Edward Goldstein—looked about 
in amazement. Then he also smiled, and, seeing 

imself launched forth as a humorist, continued 
with: “When we shine shoes, we don’t hurt no 
corns, we don’t do no harm to anybody. All 
we want is to earn an honest dollar, to help our 
father and mother when he’s sick.” 

“What do you do with your money?” asked 

_the chairman as soon as he had recovered 
breath, 

“T keeps part meself, and gives most of it in 
to the house,” said he. 

After the hearing was over, the boys formed 
in line again and marched down to Keith’s 
Theatre, where they spent the afternoon as 
guests of B, F. Keith. 


President Eliot. 


We who are in the profession to-day must do 
honest, heartfelt. homage to Dr. Eliot. He it is 
who has made the American college presidency 
a profession. It was he who first marked out 

. clearly by his own successful practice the lines 

along which this work is to be made effective. 
Before Eliot’s time the college president was a 
chaplain, a scholar, a father, an inspirer, some- 
times a beggar, or a dilute mixture of all these. 
With Eliot he became all of these at once, and 
greater than all. Especially he became a leader 

- in the march of progress, one of those in whose 
hands must lie the problems of the ways and 
means for the formation and preservation of 
personal and national character. 

In the thirty years since Eliot began his wise 
and brave struggle for effective culture through 
the building up of individual character, the 
whole face of American education has changed, 
and changed everywhere for the better. Every 
American university has felt this change, and no 
college has been so remote and no school so 
humble as to escape from his vivifying influence. 
It is not too much to say that the force of Eliot 
exerted through Harvard College has been the 
greatest single factor in our modern educational 
reform. He has set the pace for the college 
president; and the colleges thus influenced have, 
in turn, formed ideals and sent out men to in- 
fluence the lower schools in their degree. The 
college president is now the characteristic 
feature of the American educational system. 
He has power without tyranny. The greater 
his effectiveness along educational lines the 
greater the freedom and forcefulness of the 

' professors, They are not his subjects, but his 
allies in the warfare against ignorance and 
bigotry. The relation is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic one, for it ought to be part of the wisdom 
of democracy to put the strongest men at the 
head. But to be at the lead of democracy is 
not to stand as a despot looking backward and 
downward at those who cower at his nod. A 
better illustration is found in the centre rush of 
a football team. The president is the “centre 
rush of Higher Education.” “America,” Emer- 
son tells us,— “America means opportunity.” 
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America means progress; and in every line of 


progress there must be some one at the front to 
bear the brunt,— to break the way. It is Eliot’s 


example which has assigned this duty to the 


American college president. When the final 
reckoning is made, it will appear that, of all 
those men of our generation who have held 
the future of our country in their hands, none 
has wielded so great an influence for good as he. 
He found Harvard “the oldest, the richest, the 
freest of all the colleges in America.” He 
holds her still “the oldest, the richest, the 
freest” of all, and at once the newest, the 
broadest, the most aristocratic, the most demo- 
cratic of all similar institutions on the globe, 
But the Harvard which he found in 1870 would 
fill but a little corner of the campus of the 
Harvard of to-day. And he has made it cer- 
tain that to the Harvard of the future the Har- 
vard of Eliot will stand in like hopeful relation 
of uncompleted growth David Starr Jordan, 
in Impressions. 


Literature. 


The Problem of Asia.* 


In this volume Captain Mahan has given the 
public another work of permanent value. It is 
a collection of essays, lately published in Ameri- 
can periodicals. The last chapter relates to 
the Transvaal War. It is a contribution to the 
interminable controversy whether the Briton 
or the Boer was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. The author decides for the Briton. The 
other chapters relate to the Eastern Question. 
All but one were written before the recent out- 
break in China. Capt. Mahan states the problem 
of Asia graphically in terms of the art of war. 
Asia between the thirtieth and fortieth parallels 
of latitude, including China, Afghanistan, Persia, 
and Asiatic Turkey, is a region of unsettled 
political status. It is, therefore, in military 
parlance, an objective for the control of which 
two great powers are contending. Russia, the 
greatest land power in the world, is advancing 
from the north by both flanks, her centre cov- 
ered by the mountains of Afghanistan and the 
deserts of Eastern Turkestan and Mongolia. 
On the south stands Great Britain, the greatest 
sea power in the world, her centre protected by 
the Himalayas, her flanks thrown to the rear, 
and unassailable so long as the navy remains 
predominant. It is a contest between sea power 
and Jand power. Sea power, however, is com- 
mercial; for international commerce is mainly 
carried on by sea. Commerce thrives by peace, 
and suffers by war. Peace is, therefore, the 
superior interest of those countries which ap- 
proach by the sea. Sea powers, like Great 
Britain, Japan, Germany, and the United States 
have one and the same interest in maintaining 
the open door in China and in resisting the too 
rapid advance of Russia, They have also a 
common interest in the control of the Suez 
Canal by Great Britain and of the Nicaraguan 
Canal by the United States. 

Capt. Mahan thinks that the contest among 
Western nations for influence in Asia is fraught 
with good, and not with evil, for the Asiatic 
races concerned. That they are to remain 
immobile for an indeterminate future is unthink- 
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able. The impulse to progress must come from 
without. It may be partly Slavonic and partly 
Teutonic. The Teutonic nations, the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain, ought to 
act in harmony, if not in concert, not for the 
subversion of Asiatic genius or institutions, but 
for the quiet introduction of the European 
leaven. 

On the whole, the book is an admirable piece 
of reasoning, full of learning, illustration, and 
suggestion. The author looks far into the 
future for the final development of causes now 
at work for good or evil upon what we call 
modern civilization. 

Some opinions of Capt. Mahan are all the 
more interesting because they will not be gen- 
erally accepted without reserve. He lays down 
a fundamental law of national expansion, intel- 
ligible enough to the practical statesman, but 
calculated to give a severe chill to the optimism 
of The Hague Conference. The first law of 
States, as of men, he says, is self-preservation,— 
aterm which cannot be narrowed to the bare 
tenure of a stationary round of existence. 
Growth is a property of healthful life. The 
right to grow involves the right to insure by 
just means whatsoever contributes to national 
progress, and to oppose injurious action taken 
by an outside agency, if the latter overpass its 
lawful sphere. Moreover, government, and even 
nations, are not principals, but agents; that is, 
agents for the generation that is and the genera- 
tions that are to follow. Recourse to arbitra- 
tion, therefore, is conditioned by the element of 
trusteeship, and cannot be embraced in that 
spirit of simple self-sacrifice which is so admi- 
rable in the individual man, dealing with what is 
wholly his own. It is easy to see that this 
fundamental principle of Capt. Mahan is liable 
to distortion and abuse. Few will object, how- 
ever, to his application of it; namely, that Asia 
ought to be open to the peaceful commerce of 
all nations. 

As to the Monroe doctrine, Capt. Mahan 
thinks we ought to support it so far as we have 
an interest in supporting it, and no further. 
We ought to control the Caribbean, because of 
our interest in the isthmus canal. We ought 
not to waste our strength in protecting South 
American republics that do not love us and 
resent our offer of protection. This view of 
the Monroe doctrine may seem novel, yet it is 
the view clearly set forth by Daniel Webster in 
his speech on the Panama Mission in 1826. 


Orestes A. Brownson’s LATTER LIFE: 
From 1856 To 1876. By Henry F. Brown- 
son. Detroit, Mich: H. F. Brownson, —This 
is the third volume of Mr. Brownson’s Life 
of his father, whose inteilectual and ecclesi- 
astical career was remarkable, and abounded 
in incidents of striking interest. The first 
volume gave a vivid impression of Brown- 
son’s tackings on and off, until he came to 
anchor in the port of Rome. This was in 
1844. just on the eve of Newman’s arrival at 
the same port. In the second volume we 
found him as controversial as ever, but with 
a new set of foes, some of them of his own 
household of faith, one of them no less a 
person than Newman, whose doctrine of the 
development of Christianity seemed to him 
extremely doubtful. There must be no de- 
velopment, but a plenum of explicit truth 
from the beginning. So long as Brownson 
remained in Boston, he had the convert’s pro- 
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verbial ardor, and was much troubled with 
the slackness of his new Roman friends. 
They even hesitated to affirm that all Prot- 
estants' as such would be eternally damned, 
During this period Brownson rested wholly 
on authority, and did not seek any rational 
support of Roman Catholic dogma. But the 
man’s inherent rationalism could not but 
assert itself; and, coming to New York in 
1856, he gave it full swing, thereby giving 
great offence to Archbishop Hughes. At the 
same time he became the critic of the Ameri- 
can Irishry, always obsequious to the Roman 
curia, and an advocate of that American 
Catholicism of which Father Hecker was a 
leading representative, and which has recently 
been condemned at Rome. Moreover, from 
being a pro-slavery Democrat, he became an 
anti-slavery supporter of the Union, in his 
quarterly review telling plain truths about 
the general disloyalty of the Roman Catholic 
press and clergy. Ultimately, he swung back 
from Hecker, Hewit, and the liberal party, 
to a more conservative position; but from 
the ashes of his burned-out life there shot 
up a flame of indignant assertion of the ne- 
cessity that the churches should show a ra- 
tional explanation of his right to live, and 
thrive. The fact is that the proverbial bull 
in a china-shop is not more out of place than 
was Orestes Brownson in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Tue Works OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Library Edition. Vol. X. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co.—Dr. Hale is not commonly 
described as a poet. Why we do not know. 
It may be because he has done other things 
so well that this part of his work has not 
attracted the public attention it deserved. It 
was left to kind friends to gather up his 
fugitive poems and to present them to him 
in a beautiful manuscript volume. Having 
them thus made ready, he published them. 
The present writer has heard many poems 
read at Cambridge during Commencement 
Week. He never heard one that so moved 
the hearers as did that one describing Har- 
vard calling the roll of her sons. This vol- 
ume contains ‘‘Nicolette and Aucassin,’’ of 
which Dr. Hale made the first translation 
into English in this century. A large por- 
tion of the volume is given to specimens 
of editorial work from O/d and New. This 
tenth volume completes the series of Dr. 
Hale’s collected works, representing, how- 
ever, but a small part of his literary activity. 
No sermons have been included, because, 
with his many engagements, he has not found 
time to sift and to classify them, Nearly all 
of Dr. Hale’s literary work has been sub- 
sidiary to his main purpose, which was to 
preach the gospel of love and reconciliation. 
But he has nevertheless provided in these ten 
volumes a record of the multifarious activi- 
ties which fifty years from now will, we vent- 
ure to say, make his personality more real 
than that of any clergyman in New England 
during the last hundred years. He will leave 
in this record of versatility so many illustra- 
tions of his peculiar personal traits that 
future readers will be able to reconstruct the 
man something as he is now, preaching, plan- 
ning. organizing, suggesting, and inspiring 
enterprises for the.good of his fellow-men, 


FLASHES OF WIT AND Humor. By Robert 
Waters. New York: Edgar S. Werner Com- 
pany.—A keen appreciation of humor helps 
a man wonderfully over the trying vexations 
of life. Mr. Waters agrees with Labou- 
chére, saying that it is one of the most pre- 
cious gifts that can be vouchsafed a mortal. 
*¢Blessed with this sense, he is never unduly 
elated or cast down. No one can ruffle his 
temper. Bores do not bore him. Humbugs 
do not humbug him. Solemn airs do not 
impose on him. Sentimental gush does not 
influence him.’’ For him Mr. Waters has 
gathered this comprehensive collection of 
bright sayings and witty anecdotes, put to- 
gether with running comment and criti- 
cism. He offers them as the best brief utter- 
ances he has heard or read in the course of 
alifetime. They are grouped loosely under 
such titles as ‘‘The Wit of Different Races, ’’ 
‘*Witty Women, ’’ ‘*Wit and Humor of Chil- 
dren, ’’ ‘‘Sydney Smith contrasted with Tal- 
leyrand,’’ ‘‘ Humor among Physicians,’’ and 
the like. There is not an objectionable story 
in the entire collection; and, while the reader 
is sure to meet many old favorites, he will 
enjoy reading them again quite as much, 
perhaps, as those with which he is unfamil- 
iar, This is a good book to have in the 
house, especially since Mr. Waters believes 
that in real wit and humor there must ever 
be something higher than mere amusement, 
—something that touches the heart or quickens 
the intellect. 


VISITING THE Sin. By Emma Raynor. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.— 
Miss Raynor’s new novel is so much stronger 
than Free to Serve or Jn Castle and Colony 
that it seems to put her in a different class. 
It is a tale of mountain life in Kentucky and 
Tennessee twenty-five years ago. Stories and 
traditions taken directly from old residents 
of that region have been woven into the 
thread of the narrative, and the author tells 
us that there are few incidents introduced that 
are not founded upon real happenings. Cer- 
tainly, the characters have a naturalness and 
distinctness of drawing that impresses itself 
upon the reader as genuine; and the inevi- 
tableness of certain results likewise produces 
the effect of reality. One can imagine, for 
instance, that the author wished to leave 
Naomi happy, no less than Norah, but that 
Naomi insisted on living her own life, ac- 
cepting the result of her deeds. Altogether, 
this is a vigorous picture of an- untrained, 
unconventional people, now rapidly losing 
their distinctive characteristics as education 
spreads. 
and remembering. 


THE HIsTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF Mop- 
ERN EvuROPE, 1815-97. Student’s Edition, 
By Charles M. Andrews. New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.75.—This work, origi- 
nally published in two volumes in 1896 and 
1898, now comes to us in one handsome book, 
adapted to the use of students. It has stood 
the test of time and use in its more costly 
form, and now is offered by the publishers in 
the hope that it may take a permanent place 
among text-books of history. The author 
had hoped to write a companion volume of 
narrative for illustrative purposes. Some- 


The book is well worth reading J 
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thing of’ the kind would add much to its 
value, It is now mainly a learned history 
of the diplomacy of Europe, which has at- 
tended the marvellous process of development 
in the countries which are treated. 


Maya. By William Dudley Foulke, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.—Mr. 
Foulke has been a traveller in Yucatan, and 
has written a tale of love and advencure, half 
imaginative, half based on the knowledge of 
ancient traditions and historical events which 
has come to him through his familiarity with 
the places he describes. The period is that 
of the Spanish invasion; and the characters 
are a castaway sailor and a Maya princess, 
who saves the Spaniard’s life by pretending 
that he is a god whom her people must rev- 
erence. The unusual and romantic setting 
given to a story even more ancient than the 
wonderful ruins which Mr. Foulke calls ‘the 
noblest monuments of aboriginal art’’ is 
especially interesting and instructive. 


Miscellaneous. 


A collection of new Easter music has been 
issued by Wm. A. Pond of New York, including 
Easter carols, anthems, solos, and Sunday-school 
services. ‘The Crown is on the Victor’s Brow” 
is an anthem composed by George Wm. War- 
ren, who is also the composer of .two pret 
carols. The Annual No, 33 of the Grace Col- 
lection gives a variety of Easter music by Shel- 
ley, Buck, Mosenthal, and others. 


The proceedings of the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference, re- 
ported and edited by Isabel C. Barrows, have 
been published, and may be had upon applica- 
tion to Mr. A. K. Smiley, Lake Mohonk, Ulster 
County, N.Y. This session affirms its hearty 
approval of the statement of the Indian com- 
missioner that it would be better for the Indians 
if they had been treated from the beginning as 
individuals subject to the laws of the land. 
The present Indian problem is to bring the 


Indian into individual relations with the gov- 


ernment as a citizen, with the least intermediate 
hardship. It believes that Indian legislation 
should be directed to the end of rendering gov- 
ernment supervision less and less necessary, 
and of ultimately securing its total abolition. 
Addresses and remarks were made by President 
Gates, Miss Helen M. Gould, Hon, H. L. 
Dawes, Col. T. W. Higginson, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, and many others. 


The Magazines. 


Gunton’s Magazine for February takes the 
usual moderate view of business and social ques- 
tions, The most important article is one by 
oseph Weare, on “Speculation — an Incident 
in National Development.” To prevent indis- 
criminate speculation, two things are desirable,— 
publicity in the affairs of all corporations and 
stock companies and the reorganization of the 
banking system. But the only real remedy must 
lie “in the educated and progressive business 
sense of: our people.” In the same line is the 
discussion by the editor of “Trusts and Business 
Stability.” 


The February number of Good Housekeeping 
opens with a readable article by Julia Ward 
Howe, in which she gives good advice to 
people of moderate means. Pen-sketches are 
given of the interior of Mrs. Howe’s home 
in Boston. The question as to how far a 
home should be stripped of its old pictures 
and decorations, in order to make way for 
more artistic things, is debated by an artist, 


‘ 
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James Hall, and Miss Marion Dickenson. 
There are two stories, one or two poems, and 
a new department called ‘‘The Housekeeper 
at Large,’’ in which Isabel Gordon Curtis 
tells some good anecdotes. ‘‘Where the Help 
Problem is being solved’’ is an article in the 
direct line of the work in which Good House- 
keeping has chiefly a part. 


The Znternational Monthly for February con- 
tains a carefully prepared account of “‘American 
Interests in the Orient” by Charles S. Conant. 
The opportunities for American commerce in the 
Far East are worthy of careful study. The ac- 
count of “Mountain Structure and its Origin,” by 
the eminent Scottish geologist, James Geikie, is 
concluded in this number. The essay gives the 
reader a vivid insight into the wonderful trans- 
formations this earth of ours has undergone. 
Interesting essays are by Camille Mauclair, the 
French critic, on “Auguste Rodin and his Deco- 
rative Sculpture,” and by William Archer, the 

t English literary and dramatic critic, on 
“The Real Ibsen.” Mr. Archer is undoubtedly 
the greatest authority on Ibsen. Alfred Fouillée, 
the eminent French thinker and scholar, writes 
on “Nietzsche and Darwinism.” The number is 
most attractive, containing these exhaustive, 
scholarly discussions of subjects of international 
importance. The publishers offer a sample copy 
free. Published at Burlington, Vt., at $4 a year. 


Literary Notes. 


Twenty excellent stories and anecdotes of 
Theodore Roosevelt, never before printed, and 
told anonymously by the “intimates” and closest 
friends of the vice-President-elect, will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


It is a fine tribute from one poet to another 
which Mr. Carman gives in the Last Songs from 
Vagabondia to the late Philip Savage, whose com- 
plete poems have just been issued in a single 
memorial volume by Messrs. Small, Maynard & 


Company. 


Beulah Marie Dix, the author of those two 
popular stories of old New England life, Hugh 
Gwyeth and Soldier Rigdale, has written another 
novel, this time of the Massachusetts of John 
Endicott’s time. It will be called The Making 
of Christopher Ferringham. 


Books Received. 


From the Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 

The Promise of Peace. By John Worcester, 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
rrection. Edited by Isabel C. Barrows. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York. ; 

A History of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. Giles. 

From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Bartered Birthright. By Rev. F. A. D. Launt, D.D. 


1.50. 
Christian Marriage. By Rev, J. Foote Bingham. $2.00. 
From Lea Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Moriscos of Spain. By Henry Charles Lea. 


Music Received. 
From Olrver Ditson Com; , Boston, 

The Lost Chord. For high voice and piano, with violin 
or ‘cello obligato by Gustav Strube. Also for violin 
and piano Transcription by Gustav Strube. By Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. 

The Princess Waltzes. For the piano. By Clare Stone. 

Festival Minuet. For the piano. By L. E. Orth. 

Far from my Heavenly Home. Sacred Song. For high 

By Alberta Stow- 


piece: By. Mote: i : 
me near Me. Son ‘oice. 
Piteta toca. Sor ; eee By Lyle C. T. 
y. Land. Song for high voice. le C. 5 
Good-night, Sweetheart. Song for high Lares with aeellp 
obligato. By W. A. Charles. 
- Sigh no more, Ladies, Song for medium voice. By 
ames H. Rogers. 
Three Songs by E. R. Kroeger: Another Day; A Rose 
w, O Dusky Night. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


ig; Bend 
March. For the piano. By Frank H. Parker. 
pent March. For the organ. By K. Ockleston- 


ippa. 

Easter Dawn. Sacred Needs For soprano or tenor or 
alto or bass. By George Chadwick Stock. 

Polka. For the piano. By Frank H. Parker. 

March of the -iJollywops.” Two-step. For the piano. 
By Wilhelmina Hoschke. 

Cloth of Gold. Sang for medium voice (the words Old 
pean). By J. W. Parson Price. 

Waltz. Forthe piano, By Frank H. Parker, 


to Immortality,’ ete. 


modern religious literature, 


and charm, 
A Retrospect. 


of Edwards Memorial Committee. 


ampton, and Prof. Gardiner, the editor. 


SAM LOVEL’S BOY 


By RowLanp E. RosBrnson, author of 
“Uncle Lisha’s Outing,” ‘‘A Danvis 
Pioneer,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sam Lovel is a well-known hero of 
Mr. Robinson’s. The present story 
tells of his son from the time when 
Gran’ther Hill assisted at naming him 
until he entered the Union Army. — It 
describes how Uncle Lisha initiated 
him into the mysteries of Nature-lore, 
and trained him to fish and hunt. The 
story is very well told, and is full of 
humor, 


“NO BEGINNING,” 
The Identity of God with Nature 
DEMONSTRATED. 


“One of the greatest masterpieces along its line ever 
written. ;.. Causes the veil of orthodox superstition to 
rend from top to bottom.”—ev. P. M. Harmon, 

“The argument is unanswerable.”—A vena, Boston. 

“Strikingly bold and original.” —Chicago Chronicle. 

“Strongest book on earth.”—Cor. NY, Truth Seeker. 

The only book of its kind in existence. Answer it who 
can. Neat cloth Binding, 183 pages, two striking illustra- 
tions, 75 cents postpaid. 

W.H. Maple & Co., 164 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus, 

4. The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, - 


27a Congress Street, = = «= ~- Boston. - 


‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


THE NEW EPOCH FOR FAITH 


By Grorce A. Gorpon, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Christ of To-day,” ‘‘ The Witness 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This book is an uncommonly fresh and valid contribution to the best kind of 
It is an interpretation of the religious conditions of 
to-day from the point of view of a resolute and progressive thinker. 
assumes as clearly true that the direction of religious development for the past 
twenty years has been toward a freer and fuller faith. His work, while carefully 
discriminating, is distinctly optimistic, and is written with remarkable literary power 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 


Being the Addresses delivered in connection with the Unveiling of 
a Memorial in the First Church of Christ in Northampton, Massachusetts, on 

> the 150th anniversary of his dismissal from the pastorate of that church. Edited 
by H. NorMAN GARDINER, Professor of Philosophy in Smith College, Chairman 
With portraits of Edwards and his wife, 
and a picture of the Tablet representing Edwards as preaching. 
This book includes Addresses by Prof. A. V. G. Allen of Cambridge, Prof. 
Egbert C. Smyth of Andover, Rev. Dr. Gordon of Boston, Rev. Dr. Rose of North- 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Dr. Gordon 


12mo, $1.25. 


RIVERSIDE 
BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Peter Cooper 


By Rossirrr W. RayMonpD. 


Thomas Jefferson 
By Henry C. MERWIN. 


William Penn 


By Grorcr Honess, D.D. 

Each 16mo, with photogravure portrait, 
75 cents; School Edition, with half- 
tone portrait, 50 cents, net. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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A Nialeatide: 


T’ll build a house of lollypops 
Just suited, Sweetheart, to your taste ; 
The windows shall be lemon drops, 
The doors shall be of jujube paste — 
Heigh-o, if you’ll be mine! 


With peppermints I’ll pave the walks ; 
A little garden, too, I’ll sow 
With seeds that send up sweetened stalks 
On which bright candied violets grow — 
Heigh-o, my Valentine! 


Some seats of sassafras I’ll make 
Because I know you think it’s nice ; 
The cushions shall be jelly-cake 
Laced all around with lemon ice — 
Heigh-o, if you'll be mine! 


We'll have a party every day, 
And feast on cream and honey-dew ; 
And, though you're only six, we'll play 
That I am just as young as you — 
Heigh-o, sweet Valentine! 
—Anna M. Pratt, in February St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 
How Kitty saw the Prince of 
Wales. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


Nobody ever dreamed that Kitty Halifax 
would run away. She was the most obedient, 
well-behaved little person up and down Chest- 
nut Street. Her aprons were always clean, her 
hair was always neat, and her finger-nails were 
always in order. That kind of a girl doesn’t 
often run away; but, when she does, she means 
it! It was thirty years ago last October that 
Kitty Halifax meant it; and it was only last 
week that her own little girl, Katherine (there 
isn’t a Kitty left in Boston nowadays), was tell- 
ing me all about it, just as if I didn’t remember 
the day, and hadn’t been one of the half-dozen 
people who walked the streets of Boston in vain 
search after her, scared nearly out of my senses. 

Kitty had heard her sister Elizabeth talk about 
the prince; mamma had a beautiful new gown to 
wear to the ball; papahad been on a committee, 
though Kitty didn’t quite know what that meant; 
and even brother Bob out at Harvard expected to 
sen the wonderful stranger on the day he visited 
tlie college. Yet not one of them cared so 
much about princes and fairies and genii and 
such things as she did, and the sense of clear 
injustice grew in her baby heart as she brooded 
over it. Kitty determined she would see the 
prince. 

“You see,” she said to her dearest friend, 
Faith Phillips, “when people are seven years 
and a quarter, they needn’t be treated like four 
years and foolish at that.” And Faith agreed, 
as she almost always did. 

Kitty had a wise head on her small shoulders, 
and she concluded that her best plan would be 
to go out to brother Bob’s room in Cambridge. 
“Once we are there,” she said to Faith, “not 
all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men can 
keep us from seeing whatever Bob sees; and he 
never was angry with me in all his life.” 

It was an easy matter to slip down the hill and 
take a horse-car for Cambridge. Cambridge 
was not like Boston. There were never many 
people in the streets, and she knew the way to 
Bob’s-room much better than the streets in Bos- 
ton where the stores were. So she pried open 
her small bank, royally deciding to pay for 
Faith, too. 


The Christian Register 


But bad luck seemed to follow them from the 
beginning. In the first place they didn’t know 
when the prince would start. They had an idea 
that princes do not get up very early in the 
morning, and so they did not hurry. Then the 
horse-cars did not run every two minutes, as 
cars do now; and the first three that came along 
would not stop for them at all. It was not until 
they followed close in the wake of a stout old 
lady that they succeeded in boarding one, which 
then went jingling over the bridge in the old- 
time fashion: eon! 

When the conduetor took their fare, he asked 
rather harshly where they wished to get off. 
Kitty explained politely that they were going to 
her brother’s room in Harvard Square, and in- 
tended to see the prince. 

“You can’t see the prince there,” he replied. 
“He has gone past here already, and there is 
such a crowd up there you couldn’t possibly get 
through. I guess you’d better stay right on this 
car, and go back home.” - 

The girls looked at each other in dismay. 
“Oh, but we mean to see the prince,” faltered 
Kitty. f 

“Allright. You'll have a nice time waiting 
for him, then ; but it’s none of my business,” he 
added rather crossly. He hadn’t had his 
luncheon, and he cared more for that than for 
all the princes in Europe. 

“If you wish to see the prince when he comes 
back,” spoke up the nice stout old lady, whose 
unconscious protection had aided them before, 
“you must go over on Harvard Street; for that 
is the way he is coming back. It’s the first 
street that way, and you are so early that you 
can stand in the front row on the sidewalk and 
see him finely.” 

Kitty’s spirits rose, and the girls did not hesi- 
tate to take the well-meant advice, though I 
think that, if the old lady had realized how hard 
it is for little children to wait for hours, even 
to see a prince, she would have followed the 
example of the conductor, and advised them to 
go home. : 

They walked slowly across to the other street, 
and sat down on the steps of an empty house. 
They were soon tired of that; and then they 
walked up and down, finally going quite a 
stretch toward Boston, thinking thus to shorten 
the journey home, even if they delayed a little 
the attainment of their quest. But it was very 
tiresome; and, worse than that, they began to 
be honestly hungry. Faith weakened in her 
desire to see the prince, and wished to go home; 
but Kitty was firm. 

“Faith Phillips,” she said solemnly, “it’s the 
first chance we ever had to see a truly prince; 
and probably it’s the last, too. You may go 
home; but I shan’t.” 

It was hard work keeping up Faith’s drooping 
courage ; and Kitty felt as if tears were not far 
from her own eyes, when suddenly she caught 
sight of a familiar face. 

“OQ Faith, true as you live, there’s our old 
postman,” she cried. 

The familiar figure came nearer, and Kitty 
felt ready to throw herself in his arms. 

“How queer you look in those clothes!” was 
Kitty’s first greeting. “We missed you very 
much.” 

“Yes, Miss Kitty,” responded her old friend. 
“I’ve been sick, and had to give up my place for 
a few weeks.” 

Kitty explained again their desire to see the 
prince, and their ill-luck in missing him at the 
outset. Mr. Robinson was very sympathetic, 
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and ‘asked few questions, though, evidently, he - 


was shrewdly suspicious that the children had 
run away. He knew very well that they had 
never been allowed to go so far from home 
alone; but they were plainly too weary to be 
scolded, and, after a moment’s consideration, he 
suggested that they should accompany him to 
his home, not many blocks away. 

“You can have a good bowl of bread and 
milk, Miss Kitty,” he said kindly; “and my little 
girl would be proud to see you.” 

They accepted joyfully, and in a few minutes 
reached his home, a tenement in a large apart- 
ment house. 
room, that evidently served as living-room, din- 
ing-room, and kitchen at once. A pleasant- 
faced woman was busy putting away some 
dishes, but she greeted them. kindly as her 
husband explained the chance that had brought 
them their small visitors. 
chiefly attracted by a little girl who lay on a 
lounge near the window, proved lame by the 
tiny pair of crutches that rested near her, but 
with a radiant face that spoke a hearty welcome 
in its smile. 

After a minute or two of shyness, they drew 
near the couch and proceeded to make acquaint- 
ance, while Mrs. Robinson prepared two big 
bowls of bread and milk, never more welcome 
to hungry children. ; 

“Yes, I am lame,” the little girl said, answer- 
ing to their looks rather than to any questions. 
“I hurt my knee three months ago, and I am 
afraid I shall never walk again. The pain isn’t 
so much, when I keep quiet.” : 

Still more of the story came out while the 
children were eating their bread and milk. The 
postman’s illness and the fall of the little Amy 
had made alarming inreads on the limited store 
of money the Robinsons had managed to save; 
and the family were now in straits of perplexity 
that bore heavily even on the child, who should 
have been spared all care. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson had left the room, 
and the three children were alone together. 

“You see,” said Amy, with the frankness of 
childhood, “papa and mamma must talk things 
over. Papa went out to try to find a place 
to work where he need not go out in all kinds of 
weather, because it makes his rheumatism so 
bad. But I know he didn’t get it by the way he 
looked.” 

Kitty and Faith sympathized as well as they 
could, and asked Amy more about the accident 
in which she had been hurt. More and more 
as Amy talked, the sweet, gentle nature of the 
child revealed itself; and the girls came slowly 
to understand, in their simple child-fashion, how 
bravely Amy was trying to bear her own troubles, 
that she might not add to the cares of her 
father and mother. Kitty began to realize, as 
she had not before, what a naughty, naughty 
thing she had done in running away, and how 
she had probably given her own mother, and 
Faith’s, too, many an hour of dreadful anxiety 
that very day. She wished she could hurry 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Taken just before retiring quiets the 
nerves, nourishes the tired and con- 
fused brain and induces refreshing sleep} 

Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 


He took them at once into a small | 


The children were ~ 


— 
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away at once; and she would gladly td given 
up all hope of seeing the prince if only she 
might have reached her mother that very 
minute. : 

But Mr. Robinson came back, and said 
cheerily, “Now, Miss Kitty, we must be starting 
if you are to see the prince.” So they slowly 
put on their jackets. Kitty’s conscience kept 
her "strangely silent as they made their way 
through the throng of people. Mr. Robinson 
knew, as well as Kitty did, that they ought not 
to be there; but he was bound no harm should 
come to them for Kitty’s wilfulness. When the 
royal barouche really came at last, he swung 
each of the girls up on a high gate-post, where 
they clung, half-afraid, looking over the heads of 
the people and thrilling with expectation. 

It was all over in a few minutes; but, before 
the last of the carriages had rolled by, Kitty 
turned with a puzzled look to Mr. Robinson. 
“Why, where was the prince? I didn’t see any 
prince,” she said disappointedly. 

“Yes, my child. That was the prince, alone 
on the back seat of the carriage that went by 
just as I told you.” 

“Why-ee! He didn’t look like any prince 
ever I saw the picture of. He looked just like 
—like anybody! Not a bit nicer than Bob 
even!” 

Poor Kitty! But she cheered up as Mr. 
Robinson took the girls to the car and put them 
- incare of the conductor. And such a home- 
coming as they had! One might have thought 
that they were the prince’s own sisters, they 
were so cried over and laughed over and petted 
and scolded by all the many people who had 
been trying all day long to trace the little runa- 
ways. But Kitty never forgot the look in her 
mother’s eyes; and over and over again she 
promised herself that she would never, never, 
never be naughty again, but would try every 
day to be more like Amy. 

It was a happy day for the Robinsons, too, 
that day the prince came. Mr. and Mrs. Hali- 
fax were so grateful for their care of the chil- 
dren that they never. rested until just the 
right place had been found for the postman, and 
until Amy had had the best of medical advice 
for her knee. And the very first day that Amy 
was allowed to go in town without crutches 
she spent the day with Kitty and Faith; and 
they dressed up and played princesses in robes 
much more gorgeous than those of the real 
prince on the never-to-be-forgotten day that 
began their friendship. 


Wilbur’s Hand-painted Valentine. 


oe 

‘Wilbur had been saving his pennies ever since 
Christmas to buy a valentine for mamma, He 
had planned it all out, just how many hearts 
and darts and cupids there should be,—and 
violets,—lots of violets,— because mamma loved 
themso. But something happened that changed 
his mind. 

It was about a week before alentine Day, 
when into the back parlor where mamma sat 
came Aunt Maida. Now, if there was anybody 
in the world whom Wilbur admired, almost. as 
much as he did his mamma, it was this same 
pretty young auntie. He pricked up his ears to 
listen. Aunt Maida was saying, “ Yes, there are 
lots of lovely valentines down at Richards’s, 
lovely hand-painted ones,— violets, wild roses,— 
indeed, almost every design you can think of.” 

Here Wilbur spoke. 

“How much do they cost, Aunt Maida?” 


“Bless the child! Wilbur, you made me 
jump. Come, kiss auntie. Oh, those hand- 
painted valentines cost several dollars! Out of 
our reach, aren’t they, Chole Never mind: 
comic ones will do for us.” 

Aunt Maida laughed, is. for her usual frolic 
with this weé nephew; but Wilbur stood soberly 
thinking. Presently an idea occurred to him, 
and his eyes began to shine. 

“Auntie,” he said suddenly, “what are they 
painted on?” 

“Are you still meditating on valentines, Wil- 
bur? Oh, on all sorts of things, from card- 
board up to bolting cloth.” 

Not long after this a sturdy little figure might 
have been seen entering a certain fascinating 
shop. A dimpled hand laid several pennies on 
the counter, while a sweet voice said :— 

“Mr. Richards, I want the nicest stuff you’ve 
got for this much money. I’m going to hand- 
paint a valentine for my mamma.” 

“Why don’t you buy one all finished, Wil- 
bur?” asked Mr. Richards: “it’s much less 
trouble, and here’s a beautiful lace one I. can 
give you for your pennies.” 

“No, Aunt Maida says hand-painted ones are 
the nicest; and I want mine to be the very nicest 
of all. You see, I’ve got a box of hand paints 
that Santa Claus brought me, and I’ve hardly 
touched ’em yet, so they’re good as new; and 
I’m going to hand-paint violets all over mamma’s 
valentine. Say, Mr. Richards, couldn’t you lend 
me one to copy?” 

Mr. Richards’s mouth twitched a little queerly, 
but he said kindly : — 

“ Here’s a card with a wreath of violets on it 
you may have to keep. And here is a nice card 
for your painting, with an envelope to match.” 

“Thank you, sir! Oh, but those violets are 
pretty with the green leaves and stems! Good- 
by.” 

- Valentine Day came at last, and brought ever 
so many nice things to Wilbur’s house. His 
mamma got one of Richards’s handsomest valen- 
tines, and some lovely booklets and a beautiful 
picture; and she was pleased with every one. 

But there was something in a big, square en- 
velope, addressed in very shaky letters, that was 
unlike all the rest: It had a circle of purple 
blotches which looked as if a big, busy bumble- 
bee might have fallen into a pot of paint, then 
floundered on to this cardboard and crept round, 
buzzing and fluttering as he went; while mingled 
with it were green streaks and patches, which 
really did not look very much like the leaves 
and stems Wilbur had admired, At the bottom 
was written in letters which matched the ones 
on the envelope, : 


“Dearest, you : 
Are sweeter than the violets blue. 
From your loving little Valentine.” 


Mamma kissed the crooked letters and the 
wreath of violets, and her eyes looked as bright 
as if there were tears in them. Thenshe said :— 

“Come here, Wilbur. I want you to see this 
sweetest valentine of all. Some dear one has 
made it all for me; and I shall keep it always, 
darling.” 
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Then mamma hugged her little boy up very 
close, while papa smiled at both. 

Wilbur thinks to this day that mamma has 


never suspected who sent her that hand-painted 
valentine.—Zlizabeth Price, in Christian Work. 


A Novel Foot-warmer. 


An amusing story is told in connection with a 
German baker, M. von Cohn, who has just died 
in Berlin at the age of eighty-seven. Years ago 
he was honored by the friendship of several 
members of the German royal family; and a tale 
is told of how on one occasion he managed, by 
his wits, to do the Empress Augusta a service. 

On an icy day in winter the empress was 
passing by train through Dessau, and Von Cohn 
was at the station to pay his duty to the sover- 
eign lady. At that time the arrangements for 
heating the imperial carriage were of the most 
primitive order; and the empress complained of 
the cold, the hot water supply on board the train 
having given out entirely. Nor was there any 
hot water to be had at the Dessau station. But 
Cohn, who was a man of resource, was not to be 


| beaten, bought up the entire supply of hot coffee 


in the station restaurant, and caused the warm- 
ing tins in the imperial carriage to be filled 
therewith. Thus the German empress sped 
away with the unique distinction of having her 
feet warmed by means of a plentiful supply of 
hot coffee. r 


If potatoes could see with all of their eyes, 
And if corn could hear with its ears, 
They’d grow in one season so wondrously wise 
They’d never be eaten, my dears! 
—Emma C. Dowd, in the Evangelist. 
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Good News. 
Take the World as it is. 


Take the world as itis! There are good and bad in it, 
And good and bad will be from now to the end; 
And they who expect to make saints in a minute 
Are in danger of marring more hearts than they’!l mend. 
If ye wish to be happy, ne’er seek for the faults, 
Or you’re sure to find something or other amiss. 
’Mid much that debases and much that exalts, 
The world’s not a bad one if left as it is. 


Take the world as it is, with its smile and its sorrow, 

Its love and its friendship, its falsehood and truth, 
Its schemes that depend on the breath of to-morrow, 

Its hopes which pass by like the dreams of our youth. 
Yet, oh! whilst the light of affection may shine, 

The heart in itself hath a fountain of bliss . 
In the worst there’s some spark of a nature divine, 

And the wisest and best take the world as it is. 

— Charles Swain, 


Wi, Huberty Janice” 


A meeting was held last week of friends of 
Mr. James, of gentlemen specially interested in 
China, and of other persons who regretted his 
untimely death. 

These gentlemen agreed to prepare a me- 
morial to the Chinese government, to be pre- 
sented to them by the English Foreign Office. 
The service which he has already rendered to 
the Chinese Empire can hardly be overstated. 
And he has so many friends among the truly 
wise rulers of China that he will not soon be 
forgotten there. 

Mr. James’s death is to be recollected as the 
death of a statesman who knew China well and 
knew what her people required. The object of 
his visit to this country in 1892 was to persuade 
us to provide the means by which books could 
be printed for the education and enlightenment 
of the learned and powerful classes in China. 
He knew, to the moment of his death, that the 
best men of the Chinese nation are ready to 
receive the best results which have been 
achieved by Western thought and experience. 
The following passage from a letter of his 
written in that year has a certain pathos 
when read in connection with some of his last 
words : — 

“To me this is a matter of the deepest impor- 
tance. . Sixteen years in China as a missionary 
have impressed me with the great need of pre- 
senting to the people a rational religion. The 
officials and literati have long ago rejected 
Romanism. They are much less averse to 
Protestantism. Still, they regard it in many re- 
spects irrational, superstitious, and unpractical. 
As some scholars have often confessed it to me, 
“You missionaries talk too much of the mysteries, 
the things of the other world of which you 
know very little, if anything. You talk of 
heaven, hell, God, the soul, and remind us of 
the teachings of our Buddhist and Taoist 
priests. We Confucianists want something 
reasonable and tseful, something for the present.’ 
There is a want, and it is unceasingly felt by the 
best and ablest men, for some means of obtain- 
ing more power to do what they know to be 
right. If the Chinese belong to God at all, this 
need will be more felt as the years pass by; and, 
by endeavoring to teach them pure religion, we 
may have the privilege of being laborers- to- 
gether with God’ in the enlightenment and en 
franchisement of one of the greatest nations. 

“Since the days of Ricci, Verbiest, and others, 
little has been attempted among the educated 
men of China. The assumption ofthe pope! 


alarmed as well as disgusted the Emperor Kong 
Hsi; and his feelings were shared by his minis- 
ters, the literati, and the people. 

“Protestantism as taught by the orthodox mis- 
sions is not likely to find wide acceptance, 
as the past eighty years’ work in China 
shows. Not as many as six Chinese M. A.’s 
have joined the Church, and not one offi- 
cial or scholar of rank in the whole country. 
Great changes are before China. Will the em- 
pire be rent asunder by civil war or parcelled out, 
like Africa, by the ambitious, aggressive nations 
of the West? We cannot tell, but we may be cer- 
tain of one thing. The great need of Ctina 
to-day—and the need will be greater in the 
perilous future—is mez, men of Christian 
patriotism, men of sincerity, courage, and 
moral force. A few such may, under God’s 
blessing, be able to arrest bloodshed and untold 
misery, and be the means of establishing right- 
eousness, peace, and religion throughout the 
land. 

“There is sin, sorrow, a need of Christian 
effort everywhere. But the need of China is 
greater than the need of England and America. 
I cannot help feeling that something might be 
done to supply the intense need ¢here without 
diminishing the funds and forces employed in 
Christian labor at home. 

“The reflex influence of missions has been one 
of the greatest blessings churches have enjoyed 
in modern times. The Baptist mission has done 
more to infuse life and inspiration, more to pro- 
mote unity, earnest effort, and harmony in the 
denominations than anything else.” 

The last letter which I received from him, 
written a week or two before his death, repeated 
the same statement in this language :— 

“Affairs in Peking are in a most unsatisfactory 
position; and, as the money market plainly 
shows, it puzzles the shrewdest heads to know 
what to make of it. Too precipitate and dras- 
tic schemes of reform appear to have thrown 
progress back immensely. If pure Christianity 
had been taught here by word and book during 
the past thirty years, it would probably have 
saved China from dismemberment and untold 
troubles.” .. . 

Is it not pathetic to see how all persons rec- 
ognize the value of such statements now, and at 
the same time to recollect that in 1892 this 
whole nation, which called itself a Christian na- 
tion then as it does now, could not bring to- 
gether one thousand dollars for the purchase of 
the paper, the ink, and the printing blocks which 
Mr. James then asked for in his great and hearty 
enthusiasm for the best welfare of China? 

EDWARD E, HALE. 


The Right of Petition. 


This is the season when in every mail one re- 
ceives letters asking him to sign a petition to 
the legislature of his State for a certain reform. 
These frequent requests remind one of the fine 
American proverb that the price of liberty is 
perpetual slavery. That proverb has the rem- 
nant of truth which belongs to ‘almost all 
proverbs. In each individual case, however, the 
question arises how far the individual is to be 
governed by his duty to society. 

~One point is to be observed which; from my 
own correspondence, I think is neglected, even 
by peoplesof conscience and good intentions. 
It involves the very serious question of what is 
meant when a person puts his name to such a 
pttitin, 22 Saw 
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Here is the government of Massachusetts, for 
instance. This is not an absolutely pure democ- 
racy, but it approaches a democracy. So much 
importance is attached to the expression of the 
wish of each citizen that at an expense Of more 
than a million dollars the State of Massachu- 
setts, a few years ago, built an extension to its 
capitol, the State House, for the purpose of giv- 
ing to each citizen the right to express himself on 
any matter of public concern. That is to say, 
the Annex —as it is called — to the State House 
was built to afford sufficient room for what are 
called the “Hearings” before the legislature 
every winter. 

When the legislature meets, it meets with the 
intention of devoting its time for the first two or 
three months of each session to hearing from the 
people what they want and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to say what they do not want. Forty or 
fifty rooms have now been built for the simple 
purpose of giving these opportunities for audi- 


ence, in which the citizen appears before themen " 


who are in the administration. He tells his 
whole story. If it were not for this necessity of 
a democratic government, that extension of the 
State House would not have been necessary and 
the Annex would not have been built. 

This seems to me very fine, that every adult 
member of a population. of three million of 
people may have an opportunity to give his 
view, whether with regard to the drainage of his 
town or to capital punishment or to the method 
of electing the President of the United States. 
I think it a very noble triumph of the democratic 
principle. 

But certainly there is another side to it. If 
the citizen has this power, he is to exercise it or 
not to exerciseit. He is not to satisfy himself by 
putting his name to a petition somebody else is 
carrying about. He is not to satisfy himself by 
talking. He must do something about it. If he 
has views to present, he should present them. 

We are told on very high authority that, if we 
ask, we shall receive. On the whole, the experi- 
ence of the world shows that this is true, and 
that, when people do ask with all their heart and 
with all their soul and with all their mind and 
with all their strength, they do receive, unless 
more people ask with similar eagerness for the 
opposite thing. . 

And any one who will examine the original 
documents will find that the Saviour of men 
never said that, when you print a typewritten 
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of church life. It has a membership of eighty 
and seven standing committees. It holds two 
meetings each month, which are all-day sessions, 
the morning being given to sewing, the after- 
noon to business, and the evening to an in- 
formal supper and entertainment. The men of 
the congregation come to the evening meeting. 
No formal programme is provided. The fin- 
|gers of the ladies must fly during the morning 
hours; for each year 288 garments are cut and 
prepared for the Female Employment Society 
to make, and eventually are passed on to various 
charitable institutions. Thus two separate sets 
of persons are benefited. It may be safely said 
that few Post-office Mission Committees have a 
Jarger parish than that of this Alliance. It 
numbers one hundred and ninety parishioners. 
When the recent fine improvements were made 
in the Church of the Saviour, the Samaritan 
Alliance contributed $250 toward their cost. 

The Second Church Alliance has but five 
meetings a year, a sale, which this year will be 
[held February 15, always taking the place of 
one. These occur in the morning, and at the 
houses of members, a delightful and unique 
feature being the luncheon which follows. The 
Hospitality Committee has these in charge, and 
also is responsible for calls, upon new-comers 
and for welcoming strangers in church. This 
Alliance has a literary programme, which treats 
of secular as well as religious subjects. 

The Branch Alliance of Unity Church holds 
monthly meetings with an average attendance 
of thirty. It, too, has competent and trust- 
worthy committees, holding their own special 
meetings and charged with the care of. the 
| various church activities. The annual tea-party 
which the Alliance gives, realized almost 
$soo. The Literary Committee provides the 
programme, which is supplemented this year 
by a study class, conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. D. M. Wilson. 

In Manhattan the Branch Alliance of the 
Church of the Messiah, of which Mrs. S. E. Bur- 
ton is the capable president, has a membership of 
one hundred and ten. The American Unitarian 
Association should look with gratitude upon the 
help it gets in this quarter, for 3,000 of the ser- 
mons it publishes are taken annually from the 
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letter and put one thousand of them into the 
post-office, you should receive anything. All 
that sort of proxy intimation of a semblance of 
the wish which does not form itself into action 
did not seem to him to be asking. Nor is it 
asking. Personal presence and the sacrifice of 
the individual’s rights and privileges while he 
goes in person to present his petition,— this 
belongs to the general idea of asking... And no 
man or woman has, in the forum of conscience, 
any right to send to the hard-working members 
of the legislature a statement that “T should like 
this or T should like that,” unless the asker is 
willing to go physically to the State House and 
to explain his views on the subject and give his 
reasons for those views. Let us have the one 
thing or the other. Let us have a legislature 
to which we intrust the business of making 
laws and governing the State; or, on the other 
hand, if we mean to keep that business in our 
own hands, let us carry out our duty. Let us 
attend to that duty. . 
When the time shall come in which every 
citizen of Massachusetts governs himself by this 
rule and says squarely to every beggar, “I will 
not join in your petition because I cannot be 
present to enforce it,” a great nuisance will*be 
removed from the conduct of daily life. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


New York Letter. 


Ever since Romeo’s readiness to doff his name 
to please his dear saint, “what’s in a name t” 
has been a common query, and one too often 
answered as Juliet would have it. There is so 
much in having things called by names that do 
not fade, and that picture clearly the thing 
named, that a happy choice is a matter for con- 
gratulation, Such a choice the Unitarian 
women made when they hit upon the name 
“Alliance” for the national organization, which 
superseded the old auxiliary. Those who know 
how the National Alliance has joined together 
the individual churches, and has related Uni- 
tarian women to each other in a sisterhood of 
denominational helpfulness, will not gainsay 
that the name exactly fits the organization. 

It was Henry Ward Beecher who called such 
words as “mother,” “father,” “home,” the jewels 
of the Anglo-Saxon language. In the same way 
“Alliance” has become a splendid gem in our 
Unitarian vocabulary. 

In Greater New York the Branch Alliances 
of its Unitarian churches are become indis- 
pensable parts of their machinery. In some 
instances, church deficits are wiped out by 
means of Alliance funds. When such help is 
not needed by trustees, large sums are raised 
for missionary purposes, and are given away to 
struggling churches with the approval of some 
authority on their needs. Let not some striving 
Branch be discouraged that the Samaritan Al- 
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vestibule rack which the Alliance has placed in 
the church. Through its Post-office Mission 
Committee fifteen last year’s Christian Registers 
are distributed each week, and 3,00 of Mr. 
Collyer’s and Dr. Savage’s Messiah Pulpit ser- 
mons each year, besides a good deal of other 
literature.. This Alliance depends upon an 
annual entertainment for raising money for dis- 
tribution among needy churches. This year it 
will fall upon the evening of February 6, and 
will be a dialect recital of negro life, ; 

The Alliance of All Souls meets every other 
week, and has the luck of studying Dr. Marti- 
neau’s “Seat of Authority in Religion” with Rev. 
Thomas Slicer, and, as if this was not enough 
felicity and intellectual exercise, on alternate 
weeks meets with Mr. Slicer to study Browning. 

The Women’s Alliance of the Lenox Avenue 
Church is noted among us for its fine programme 
and interesting meetings, of which it holds one 
amonth. It is devoted to its own church work 
and success, and’ to the church gives the most, 
if not all, the money it raises. Its programme 
for this year is as follows: subject for the year, 
“Present-day Problems”: Social Reform, Do- 
mestic Service, Health and Disease, The Sun- 
day Problem, Political Problems, Philanthropic 
Problems, Amusements. Four special meetings 
are held in the evening for sociability and enter- 
tainment of members of the congregation. 

Much criticism has been heard about a ser- 
mon preached early in the new year by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, from people who did not 
hear the sermon, but read garbled reports of 
it in the newspapers. From Brooklyn, to Los 
Angeles has gone the word that Mr. Slicer is a 
hopeless pessimist. We cannot understand how 
such an impression was gained unless the re- 
porters took two or three sentences from the 
sermon out of their natural setting, and pro- 
ceeded to draw from them an inference abso- 
lutely unwarranted by the whole contention of 
the sermon. The humor of it all is that Mr. 
Slicer’s subject was “The Expectant Soul,” and 
the whole discourse thoroughly optimistic. The 
parts the reporter seized upon were just those 
that, filched from their setting, would convey 
the impression that Mr. Slicer believed that no 
advancement had been made during the cen- 
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tury; while, in fact, he said it had been a cen- 
tury of immense achievement, great intellectual 
activity, and of marvellous inventions. Mc. 
Slicer used as a background for his picture the 
frightful social conditions found to-day in cer- 
tain overcrowded districts in New Vork, and 
then urged his hearers to so live for human 
betterment that, when they came to leave the 
world, they might say: “On the vast platform 
that was builded in the nineteenth century, by 
virtue of the vast preparation that that century 
provided, because the mind was polished and 
alert, there has come into human life a moral 
passion by virtue of which things are better and 
life more worth living than it used.” Does this 
sound like hopeless pessimism ? M.A.M 


A Modified Maine Law. 


To the Editor of the, Christian Register :— 

The fresh and wide-spread discussion of the 
merits of license and prohibition moves me 
to seek a little space in the columns of the 
Register. 

However fanatical and deplorable the violent 
proceedings at this time of Mrs. Nation in 
’ Kansas, the indignant conscience of the Ameri- 
can people is being steadily aroused to the 
point of punishing the unlicensed, lawless rum- 
sellers of the land with {the utmost severity of 
the law. 

What law of itself can do or cannot do di- 
vides men’s opinions everywhere. And the 
problem of intemperance may for generations 
continue to be the unsolved example of morals. 

Some of us, who heartily espouse the Puritan 
principle of total abstinence, agree steadily to 
hate, brand and renounce the plan of high 
license, zz toto. I myself believe that stringent 
prohibitory legislation also tries too much to 
handcuff personal liberty and self-rule. 

The editor-in-chief of the Oxtlook, Dt. Lyman 
Abbott, recently writing te an inquirer, squarely 
advocates a more moderate law with these 
words :— F 

“My own observation in Maine, the recent 
exhibitions in Kansas, and my own knowledge 
of the working of the prohibitory law in Iowa 
have made it very clear to me that the prohibi- 
tory law is impractical, and, in my judgment, 
transcends the legitimate limits of authority in a 
free State.” Herein is soberness and wisdom. 

May I lay before the readers of the Register 
some practical discussion of the Maine law as 
its present legal excess has impressed me? 

It seems to me that prohibition so stringent as 
to permit the grocer’s license only, and to 
rigidly confine the traffic in alcoholic drinks to 
sealed packages of essayed purity, is a fair com- 
promise. It is utterly beyond the range of the 
Maine law or any other legislation to attempt to 
prescribe personal habits or to proscribe for the 
individual. The sphere of moral suasion — the 
church, the school, the press, and the platform 
—must be wholly depended upon to convert the 
individual to the practice of the virtue of total 
abstinence. It is not within the power or the 
province of legislation to regenerate the human 
soul. 

Is it not possible that the existing Maine law 
is doomed, in some of the larger towns, to a 
record of perpetual failure through the very 
constitution of human nature? 

Practically, in some of its requirements it is 
little better than out-and-out paternalism. The 
legal device of the town liquor agent is not 
practically a wise and good scheme, as experi- 


The Christian Register 
ence has amply proven. The druggist is al- 
most absolutely sure to be a better middleman 
for family purchases of liquors as medicines. _ 

Can there not be better legislation? May it 
not be a wise and reasonable plan under a new 
Maine law to provide for the creation of a non- 
partisan board of county license commissioners, 
elected specifically by the people, whose duty it 
shall be to entertain and to act on petitions 
signed by not less than twenty-five responsible 
citizen voters, thus naming for their own locality 
the grocer most fit to receive the grocer’s li- 
cense for the sale of alcoholic beverages? The 
grocers thus to receive their licenses at the hand 
of said county commissioners are not to exceed 
one for every thousand inhabitants of a given 
town or city. Each grocer may be required to 
give heavy bonds binding him to sell alcoholic 
drinks in sealed packages only or to deliver the 
same. 

The license fee need be nominal only, or, on 
the principle of low license, under some reason- 
able competition, in order to reduce the motive 
to make larger or more profitable sales than is 
sought in other lines of goods so kept in stock. 

The chances are that the people everywhere 
who elect this method of fighting the open bar 
and the saloon, be it tippling shop or hotel bar, 
might form a solid column of upright and down- 
right legal prohibitionists. The people, acting 
more unitedly by this kind of restriction on all 
open drinking on the spot, will steadily abate, 
expel, and destroy the greatest present curse of 
the streets and highways. 

All this is directly within the sphere and 
province of legislation. Statute law can never 
be engaged or depended upon to remedy the 
excess or vice of the individual in that which 
concerns his own body or person only. The 
enlightened state nowadays is agreed that the 
personal behavior only is punishable which 
curses or wrongs or defiles or disfigures or 
destroys another or the property of another. 

Habitual drinking is not a punishable vice by 
statute law, and it never can be. The saloon, 
on the other hand, is steadily growing to be a 
public nuisance. The time is coming when the 
people at large will class the saloon-keeper with 
those who minister socially to vice, and thus 
the nuisance act will drive it off of our highways 
and streets. 

The attempt of the prohibition sheriff-elect of 
Cumberland County to enforce the present 
Maine law up to the letter is not likely to suc- 
ceed. 

And are there not some indications that the 
leaders of the great political parties wish to see 
a (to them) fanatical effort to strictly enforce the 
Maine law here in the larger centres of our 
population ? 

So great is the gain everywhere of the senti- 
ment favorable to local option, and so much 
greater under local option is the chance of non- 
partisan expression of the people, that it is easy 
to see how the time may be near for a revolu- 
tionary agitation throughout the State of Maine 
of the value of constitutional prohibition. 

Is not the Maine law practically less useful 
than the best possible legislation? Is it well to 
continue a judicial procedure which almost 
amounts to legal treason? 

Strict enforcement up to the letter means a 
wide-spread controversy and division, which, it is 
fair to say, ought to prepare a wiser and more 
practical fight for social purity and civic virtue. 
We must arm ourselves anew with the declara- 
tion that vice and impurity and intemperance 
are involved in the indulgence of the appetite. 
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Marshall. 
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The habitual drinker transgresses the law of 
moral purity, whether. he admits or denies his 
moral fault. The vows of increasing numbers 
within the Roman Catholic Church touching the 
appetites are most virtuous. 
part of the Roman Catholic Church in America. 
to-day is doing most exemplary work for the 
Puritan virtue of total abstinence. 

Let all our Protestant churches note well how 
the sincere Roman Catholic organizes temper- 
ance effort and cultivates the personal virtues. 
The Roman Catholic and every other religious 
total abstinence union are to-day’s American bul- 
wark of prohibition. ‘ 

God save us from omitting to form an all- 
inclusive religious union for social purity, and 
for fighting to the death the legalizing of the 
saloon! 

The existing Maine law, specifically modified, 
is sure to be a better instrument of legal prohi- 
WILLIAM H. Savary. 


Marshall’s Faith. 


We have received clippings from the Rich- 
mond Desfatch, containing various articles con- 
cerning the religious opinions of Chief Justice 
We select one letter to the editor, 
which may be regarded as a commentary on the 
statement which we recently quoted from the 
[Eprror. | 


In your issue of yesterday, January 27, it was 
stated (inadvertently, as I suppose) that Chief 
Justice Marshall was a “member” of Monu- 
mental Church, in which a memorial plate is to 
be placed on the pew he once occupied. Asa 
matter of fact, he never professed belief in the 
dogma of the Trinity, never joined nor accepted 
communion in any church holding that dogma, 
but all his long life was, like Franklin, Jefferson, 
John Adams, and John Quincy Adams, a pro- 
fessed Unitarian Christian, and died in that 
faith. That faith is the New Testament teach- 
ing of one God, the heavenly Father, and of 
Jesus as the divine Son and Messiah of God. 


iDesigners & 
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This faith Chief Justice Marshall professed 
throughout his life and confessed on his death- 


bed, refusing the proffered confirmation and 
communion because he was a “Unitarian in 

inion,” and could not believe in the Trinity 
nor in the Deity, but only in the divinity of 
Christ. 

During his last illness his daughter (see Magru- 
der’s Life of Chief Justice Marshall, page 265) 
said: “The reason why my father never com- 
muned was that he was a Unitarian in opinion. 
..+- He told me he believed in the truths of the 
Christian religion, but not in the divinity of 
Christ. .., The last month of his life he read a 


’ book that enabled him to believe the supreme 


divinity of Christ,” which is what all Unitarian 
Christians believe, and is quite different from 
the Deity of Christ, much more from the 
dogma of the Trinity. ; 

Neither of the three bishops who knew him 
so well—Meade, Moore, or White—ever claimed 
that he was a believer in either of their dogmas, 
nor has any reputable biographer or historian 
affirmed it. Like all other representative Uni- 
tarian Christians, Chief Justice Marshall prized 
the Bible as given by inspiration of God, revered 
Jesus as the Divine Son of God, and devoutly 
attended whatever church was most convenient 
in the absence of any opportunity to attend a 
church of his own Unitarian faith. Had there 
been such a church in Richmond, no one can 
doubt that he had the courage of his convic- 
tions sufficiently to have attended it faithfully 
and to the end of his days. 

Historic TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 


James Freeman Clarke Memorial 
Fund. 


The Church of the Disciples is quite free 
from debt and very much alive. For sixty 
years it has been maintained as a free church, 
no pew or seat having ever been sold or rented. 
The annual expenses—$7,000 or $8,0o00o—have 
been promptly met by the annual subscriptions 
of about 250 persons, each giving according to 
ability or inclination, and with little solicitation. 
The report that this is a church supported by a 
few rich persons or by subsidies from other 
treasuries than its own, for the sake of poor 
people, is a product of the imagination of some 
who too readily regard the voluntary system as 
a loose raft rather than a stanch ship. As a 
matter of fact, the revenue of the Church of the 
Disciples, provided by the love and faith of the 
people, has proved as regular and dependable 
as that of any church in Boston. For many 
years its contributions to the American Unitarian 
Association have averaged $1,500 a year; anda 
still larger sum has been raised for such benevo- 
lent enterprises as have been recommended by a 
standing committee. P 

But while the number of annual subscribers 
has increased in recent years, and the vital 
activity of the church seems unimpaired, it can- 
not be concealed that many of the larger con- 
tributors are elderly people, in whose ranks each 
year shows saddening vacancies. And the mem- 
bership has become more fluctuating from 
changes in the South End population. Several 
churches in that section of the city have lost 
their visibility; and others, of different denom- 
inations, are facing a sober situation. 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the church 
was held April 25, 1900. There was a large 
attendance, about 200; and after a full discus- 
sion, and ‘many expressions of love and loyalty 


‘to the church, the following resolution was 
‘unanimously adopted : — 


| Resolved, That the Church of the Disciples will under- 
‘igor, a fund of fifty thousand dollars, to be added to its 


‘that the income shall be paid, as collected, to the treas- 
‘urer of the church, and shall be at the disposal of the 


roll stamp it with the word “Comfort” in bold 


‘ vane, 
a : 
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a change of pastor or of location. The ques- 
tion of a.new house-of worship is not now 
at the front. But-it is not forgotten that two 
former removals have worked to advantage, and 
wise men are willing to be advised by the turn 
jof events. No church can afford to let its 
itemple become its tomb. 


take to raise, before the annual meeting of April 26, a.p., 


permanent property, the said fund to bein the custody of 
the trustees for investment, it being expressly provided 


Standing Committee on Finance for current expenses; 
and it being further provided that the principal, in whole 
or in part, may be applied to the purchase of land or the 
erection of a new house of worship, whenever such a step 
shall\’be determined upon both by the church and the 
trustees, 


(The Young People’s Religious Union 
. Lecture Course. 


The final lecture of the course arranged by 
the Young People’s Religious Union will be 
given on February 19, by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York. Its title is “Wanted: An Expla- 
nation”; and it deals with the strange situations 
in life commonly known as coincidences. It is 
given in the form of an Adirondack camp-fire 
talk. Mr. Slicer’s power to hold and entertain 
his audience is very well known, and it is hoped 
that the young people will be encouraged by an 
unusually large attendance. 


-Both the Pastoral and Finance Committees 
have agreed that the proposed fund may ap- 
propriately bear the name of the beloved founder 
of the church, and be known as the James 
Freeman Clarke Memorial Fund. 

Thé treasurer and the pastor were afterward 
authorized to act as special agents of the Fi- 
nance Committee in raising the money. A 
good beginning has been made. About $10,000 
has been paid in, valid pledges cover perhaps 
$2,000 more, and $6,000 received from three 
bequests raise the aggregate to $18,000, or more 
than one-third of the desired amount. 

During the next four weeks the committee 
expect to receive many contributions, large or 
small; and, if it should appear that the church 
is doing its utmost to help’ itself without being 
able this year to carry the figure beyond $25,000, 
there is hope that outside friends who cherish 
the memory of James Freeman Clarke; and who 
have faith in this living monument, may be 
moved to put some of their dollars where they 
will help to continue his work here as a blessing 
to coming generations. 

The Disciples would like to have their present 
action construed, not as a sign of weakness or 
faltering, but as a measure of wise forethought 
and due precaution, and as the expression of 
their faith, hope, and love toward the cause 
which the church exists toserve. . - . 

The probable income of a $50,000 endowment 
can hardly exceed $2,000,—a sum not large 
enough to excuse the members from honorably 
bearing their own burdens, yet sufficient, as we 
may hope, to save them from discouraging defi- 
cits, and to tide the church over such a crisis as 


~ ROCKING RELISH. 


You see it here coming directly toward you. 
Its massive frame of Weathered Oak, its seat of 
Spanish Leather, its wide arms, its broad-tread 
rockers, its wide back, low seat, and long, easy 


Southern Circuit Work. 


The interesting Southern letter in last week’s 
issue adds strong testimony to the large mission- 
ary field which is opening in the South, and the 
eager welcome extended to our liberal thought. 

This Southern circuit work has grown under 
the care and zeal of. the Women’s National 
Alliance, but this very growth means constant 
and renewed effort to meet the increasing de- 
mands. 

Just now the Alliance finds itself almost con- 
strained by the force of circumstances to assist 
Mr. Dukes in building a simple house near the 
new chapel at Shelter Neck, N.C., and adding 
thereto an ell, which is to be the property of the 
Alliance, and will serve as a parish-room, library, 
school-room, and social centre for the people 
who are so widely scattered, and who so much 
need such acentre of interest. The appeal for 
this extra need which has been sent to all the 
branches has met with a hearty response which 
indicatés-a fine spirit of co-operation. 

The money has come in generously. Still, 


letters. 

It is a chair that bears itself well in any com- 
pany. The weathered oak is like an old friend or 
an old book: it is seasoned. The Spanish leather 
suggests age and distinction. The frame is a new 
experience in easy-sitting. 

Our price of $12.50 is very low for a piece 
of furniture which is so strongly suggestive of an 
old museum piece. , 


Hi ee 


_ PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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there is not yet enough to cover the necessary out- 
lay;.and it is hoped that this added appeal, may 
reach some who have not yet contributed. Will 
not the New York and Western ‘branches join 
the New England branches in completing this 
special building for our Southern work which 
was so warmly indorsed by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot on his return from his recent Southern 
journey? 
Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. i 


Monument for Dorothea Diz. 


A meeting of the Dorothea Dix Memorial 
Association was held in the American House 
recently. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who 
was to be the chief speaker of the evening, 
could not come out of her house on account of 
the storm. Although her absence was a disap- 
pointment to the ladies and gentlemen present, 
the programme was an entertaining one. Sev- 
eral interesting addresses were made. 

The purpose of the meeting was twofold,—to 
recall the life-work of Miss Dix and to give 
those who desired an opportunity to aid in the 
work of the association. It will be remembered 
that this association now owns the birthplace of 
Dorothea Dix, on the Penobscot River, at Hamp- 
den, Me., and proposes to convert it into a park, 
on which a monument suitable to her memory 
shall be raised. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole presided. The speak- 
ers were Rev. Francis Tiffany, Mrs. J. 
Sewall Reed, and Helen Coffin Beedy. Mrs. 
Beedy gave the origin and purpose of the Na- 
tional Dorothea Dix Memorial Association, say- 
ing that it was formed with the idea of perpetu- 
ating the memory of Dorothea Lynde Dix. 

Miss Dix, she went on to say, was born at 
Hampden, Me., April 4, 1802. She was edu- 
cated at the home of her grandmother in Bos- 
ton. Here, even when a child, by establishing 
a school in the barn chamber for the poor, neg- 
lected children, she began her life-work of love 
and sacrifice. To the improvement of methods 
for the treatment of the insane and to the allevi- 
ation of suffering she devoted her early wom- 
anhood. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War, though 
nearly sixty years of age, she entered Washing- 
ton with the wounded soldiers from Baltimore as 
a volunteer nurse. Her services were accepted 
by Secretary Cameron, who appointed her super- 
intendent of the women nurses. 

Without waiting for the government, in its 


distracted. state, Miss Dix provided her own 


means of operation by laying upon her country's 
altar not only herself, but her fortune. At her 
own expense she hired two houses in Washing- 
ton, to be used as headquarters for nurses and 
convalescent soldiers, as well as for depositories 
of supplies, for which she was constantly appeal- 
ing to the people. 

During the four long years of the war she took 
not a day’s furlough, even remaining at the capi- 
tal eighteen months afterward, that she might 
fulfil the promises made to her dying soldiers in 
behalf of their mothers, wives, and children; and, 
when others had failed in the enterprise, she col- 
lected $8,000, and superintended the building of 
a monument to the memory of the nation’s he- 
roes sleeping at Fort Monroe. 

Mrs. Beedy urged that the schools of America 
institute April 4 as “Dorothea Dix day.” 

At the close of the meeting it was announced 
that a substantial sum had been collected during 

the evening, ; oa 


Contributions should be sent to Miss | 
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Young People’s Religious 
—  Qnion. 


NOTES. 

On Wednesday, February 13, the Missionary 
Committee held another meeting at Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street. Much progress was reported 
since the last meeting in the formation of the 
district federations of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, which’ is the work of this 
committee. The Plymouth and Bay has been 
presented to the union at Taunton, with the 
result that they are heartily in sympathy with 
the movement, and ready to take charge of the 
work in their district. The manner of forma- 
tion is something as follows: One union in 
each of these districts becomes interested in the 
work, and volunteers to present it to its own 
proposed federation. That union then sends 
out invitations to all the other unions in the 
district, calling a rally meeting in its church. 
At that meeting the idea is placed before the 
representatives of all these unions by the union 
which entertains, and the work at large is 
presented by a member of the Forward Move- 
ment Committee. Then the vote of the meet- 
ingis taken as to the advisability of forming a 
federation. These federations are really a 
means to an end, for it is hoped that through 
the interest aroused by their annual or semi- 
annual meetings new unions will be brought 
in. In fact, this is already proved to be the 
case where the federations are at work. 

The best example of the working of this plan 
is in the North Middlesex Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Unions, which has 
been formed for some little time. At their fall 
meeting at Tynsgboro so much enthusiasm was 
created that two new unions have been formed 
in that district. At their annual and midwinter 
meeting, January 12, at Chelmsford, a com- 
mittee was appointed to help toward the for- 
mation of new societies in the vicinity. That 
committee has already reported to the National 
Forward Movement Committee that it is be- 
ginning its work, which is to look up the young 
people in the churches where unions are not yet 
formed, and, as far as possible, assist in the 
formation of such societies. 

The hope of the Forward Movement Com- 
mittee is that by the end of the year, when it 
seems probable that all Massachusetts may be 
divided into these district federations, each 
federation will appoint its own Forward Move- 
ment Committee, so that the work will be done 
by the young people at large instead of by a 
few at headquarters. 

The North Worcester Federation is to hold 
a meeting the 22d of February, and the Reading 
near that date. Essex County will be called 
together soon, and the spirit shown there seems 
to promise success in the work. Altogether, 
the work undertaken by the committee seems 
to be favorably under way; and they trust that 
the interest created among the young people 
by this form of organization may justify their 
efforts. 

The last of the Unity lectures comes on Tues- 
day, in Steinert Hall, at 7.45. Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New Yorkhas kindly consented to 
give his popular lecture, “Wanted: An Expla- 
nation,” which has to do with the curious 
situations which we call coincidences. Mr. 
Slicer is so well known and popular here in 
Boston that it is not necessary for us to urge 
his friends to attend the lecture on February 
19. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 

February 24, “Preparation for Lent: Per- 
sonal Religion.” Joel ii. 13. References: “Re- 
ligious Habits,” Thomas R. Slicer; “Lent,” 
sermon by Minot J. Savage, 12th series (for sale 


by George H. Ellis, publisher, Boston, 5 cents | 


per copy). 


PREPARATION FOR LENT. 


In the story of the Good Samaritan, why did 
the priest and the Levite pass by on the other 
side? It was not wholly because they were 
cruel and unsympathetic, It was largely be- 
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cause their minds were. preoccupied. They 
were engaged in what doubtless seemed to them 


more important and more interesting work than’ 


that of helping a wounded traveller bythe way- 
side. The minute study of the law of Moses 
and the ritualservice of the temple wholly 
absorbed thought and energy. It may be -that 
this touching appeal in the name of humanity 
could not reach them simply because their 
minds and hearts were so set in another direc- 


tion. The clearest call of God himself «can. 


hardly be heard by him to whom another call is 
attractive and all-absorbing. 


The trouble with most people is not that they 


are positively wicked or deliberately turn their 
back on sacred things, but that their minds are 
so sadly preoccupied. If the season of Lent 


has any-use or meaning in our modern church ~ 


life, it is in its power to break up this intense 
preoccupation in the minds of the people. The 
world is so much with us. Our eager ambition, 
our love of pleasure, the thousand and one 
objects of the so-called worldly life, take hold of 
us so powerfully. In the lives of many young 


people to-day there is simply no room for relig-'’ 


ion. The touching appeal in the name of hu- 
manity, the beautiful visions of moral and 
spiritual culture, the life of devotion and wor- 
ship, all are seen and heard; but those who see 
and hear them pass by on the other side. The 
ordinary presentations of religion are unavailing 
because the minds and hearts to which it is 
presented have previous engagements. Can 
these previous engagements be suspended long 
and effectually enough to give religion and its 
higher appeals a chance to be heard and 
heeded? That, it seems to me, is the question 
that the Lenten season ought to answer. 

To interest ourselves in some new subject of 
thought or study, we turn to it with some degree 
of attention and devotion. It is wonderful how 
beautiful and attractive a phase of life which we 
have hitherto passed by in indifference can be- 
come by simply turning our mind toward it. 
‘What preparation for Lent can there be unless 
we turn the mind consciously and directly toward 
the neglected objects of the religious life? This 
may or may not involve the giving up of some 
things of the worldly life with which we have 
been hitherto preoccupied. It mayor may not be 
accompanied by the interruption of some form 
of self-indulgence or worldly pleasure. But Lent 
will mean little to us if we do not more directly 
and consciously occupy our mind with the great 
themes of religion, In the helpful and inspiring 
treasures of religious literature, in the ministra- 
tions of the church, in acts of meditation and 
prayer, in all these there is a way always open to 
us for gaining a new interest in life and a higher 
inspiration. Lent would be, indeed, worth ob- 


serving if through it our minds could become’ 


permanently preoccupied in the direction of God 
and his kingdom. 


To Krrp a TRUE LENT. 


Is this a fast, to keep 
_ . The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and sour? 


No: ’tis a fast to dole 
; Thy sheaf of wheat, ~ 
And meat, ~*' 
Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate, 
To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent; 
_-To starve thy sin, 
Not bin: 


And that’s to keep thy Lent, : 
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The Sunday School. 


‘have already referred in this department to 
Sunday School Times published in Phila- 
delphia. It is brighter than ever this year with 
timely editorials and articles. In the issue for 
February 2, Dr. A. F. Schauffler asks and 
answers the question, “ What is it that con- 
stitutes the difference between the good Sunday- 
school and one that is deficient?” He gives as 
an answer, “Leadership.” It is faulty leader- 
ship that makes failure; and it is competent 
leadership that, in the majority of cases, secures 
success. Dr. Schauffler proceeds then to ask, 
“Where does the remedy lie for the incompe- 
tency?” He points for the solution to the 
better training of ministers; “There are in our 
land over one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
ministers, the majority of whom are seminary 
men. At the same time we have about one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand Sunday- 
schools. If only these ministers had been 
trained in the seminary to the up-to-date Sun- 
day-school work, what a mighty uplift would 
come to our Sunday-school ranks!” At some 
length and with great force Dr. Schauffler sets 
forth the advisability of recognizing the Sun- 
day-school in the educational work of theolog- 
ical seminaries. The theological student need 
not be trained with the expectation of being a 
superintendent of a Sunday-school. That is a 
wrong standard to set up. But the arguments 
are incontrovertible for the introduction of class 
work and lectures bearing on Sunday-school 
organization and work. From such a source 
competent leadership will be provided. 


In the same newspaper is an editorial treat- 
ment of the subject, “Is the Sunday-school a 
school?” Mr. Marion Lawrance, general secre- 
tary of the interdenominational Sunday-school 
work, has said, in public, that the Sunday-school 
‘is not the educational institution of the church. 
I can hardly see the accuracy of this statement. 
If Mr. Lawrance means that the Sunday-school 
is something more than the educational depart- 
ment of the church, he is entirely correct. But 
certainly its scope is inclusive of the educational 
element, if there is any-in the church at all. 
The editor of the Sunday School Times evi- 
dently takes this position. He says: “The Sun- 
day-school is a school and is not a school. 
Both claims can be made consistently.” He 
argues that the chief work of the Sunday-school 
is influencing, and not teaching, But this isa 
distinction too fine for practical . purposes. 
There is certainly teaching in the Sunday- 
school, to such an extent as to be the leading 

hase. It. does not result always in the impart- 
ing of definite information, and may result more 
in influence than in exact instruction. Never- 
theless, it is teaching. One might say this of 
a public school: that a large part of its work 

_is through the influence of its teachers. The 
truth is, there are many reluctant to carry the 
“Sunday-school ‘up to a higher grade of syste- 
matic teaching. They feel that the spiritual and 
religious element will be diminished. I cannot 
agree with this view, though there may be ex- 
amples where the results of stricter methods in 
the Sunday-school are not satisfactory. We 
certainly do not want to grant that it is not safe 
to introduce intelligence and methods into the 
Sunday-school work. There is a great protest, 
at present, against the confused, chaotic habits 
of Sunday-school instruction. To oppose this 
-reform seems to me exceedingly injudicious. 
On the one hand, we do not want to imitate the 
public school methods in all their requirements 
and mental severity. On the other hand, it is 
folly to persist in loose, vague dealings with the 
eat questions of morals, religion, Biblical 

owledge, historic Christianity. 

In connection with the suggestive discussion 
referred to above, I find in some recent tenden- 
cies great encouragement. There has been ex- 
pressed, from time to time, a desire for a sum- 
mer school on Sunday-school matters. Such a 
Ps would give opportunity to thoughtful 

unday-school teachers for acquiring new ideas. 
In addition, we might count on a deepened enthu- 
siasm. This experiment, as I have said before, 


“|has been successfully tried in England for two 


summer Seasons. The assembling at Oxford last 
summer showed an attendance of about one hun- 
dred and fifty. These ladies and gentlemen 
seemed thoroughly in sympathy with the pur- 
poses in view, and went back to their several 
Sunday-schools very grateful. Certain favora- 
ble conditions: exist in England for such a Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school convention which are not 
to be found in America. Professors and lead- 
ing educators are more at liberty for this pur- 
pose than with us. But I hope that something 
can be accomplished this first year of the new 
century. If so, nothing could be better calcu- 
lated to mark the genuine advance of Sunday- 
school standards. If such sessions could be 
held at the Isles of Shoals, just before or after 
the regular Unitarian meetings, no better time 
or place could be selected. I am somewhat 
curious to know what the prevailing sentiment 
may be on this matter, and I should like to hear 
from correspondents. Given a proper encour- 
agement, the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
would gladly mature plans for meetings to be 
held three or four days. j 


That is to say, while pure and simple educa- 
tion is not the entire purpose of a Sunday- 
school, I repeat again that it is a central part. 
The more light a teacher can throw on a.lesson, 
all other things being equal, the more interesting 
the subject is made. Of course, the personality 
of the teacher will tell in any case, But a de- 
lightful, winning character will have an added 
power over pupils if crowned with strong intelli- 
gence. There are many hints and helps that 
might be obtained from a summer Sunday- 
school convention that would multiply the ordi- 
nary capacity of a Sunday-school teacher many 
degrees. The average Sunday-school teacher 
has a fair supply of knowledge, a creditable 
standard, and the right disposition. The great 
question often is how to use this equipment to 
the best advantage. Possibly a very little ad- 
vice would go far in the right direction. These 
cases might not require a long, elaborate train- 
ing, quite the opposite. A much more satis- 
factory assistance would probably come through 
the informal lecture talks and the normal class 
opportunities. What do our Sunday-school 
workers think of the plan? 


The Channing Hall “Talks” by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford are progressing with the usual 
interest. The subject for Saturday, February 16, 
2.30 P.M., at 25 Beacon Street, will be from the 
words in John’s Fourth Gospel, “I go to pre- 
pare a place.” The views of Jesus as to the 


considered. All welcome. 
EDWARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


A meeting will be held in Room 3, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, February 18, at 3.30 P.M., to 
consider the possible methods of preserving the 
historical records of the churches and organiza- 
tions connected with the Unitarian fellowship. 
All interested in this project are cordially invited 
to be present. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Meetings. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 18, 10.30 
AM.: Rev. Harry Lutz will preside. John 
Graham Brooks will give the address on “The 
Consumers’ League.” 


The Worcester Association. —This as- 
sociation will meet at Leominster with Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld, Tuesday, February 26. The 
essay will be given by Rev. C, A, Place of Gard- 
ner. Subject, “One Divine Mind and Will.” 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will meet 
in the parlors of the Church of the Disciples, 


corner of Warren Avenue and West Brookline. 


endless life and the sense of immortality will be | 
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“ Business Notices: 


“Your Grandmother’s Garden” is the head-line 
of an advertisement appearing in our columns of the old- 
established seedsmen and florists, PergR Henperson & 
Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

Their advertisement. offers their annual superb Cata- 
logue, entitled ““EvzryTHING FoR THE GarpeEn,” which 
is in reality a book of 190 pages, containing over seven 
hundred engravings and eight superb colored plates. This 
Catalogue is sent to all -who send ro cents in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage and mailing. In addition to the 
Catalogue, this firm, wishing to trace the result of their 
advertising in different papers, will send free to all who 
order Catalogue and state where they saw the advertise- 
ment a trial collection of six packets of choice vegetable 
and flower seeds, contained in a red envelope, which, 
when empty, and returned with an order from Catalogue, 
will be accepted as twenty-five cents in part payment. We 
advise our readers to avail themselves of this unusually 
liberal offer. 


Ivers & Pond Pianos.—Those of our readers who 
are thinking of purchasing a'piano will do well to refer to 
the advertisement in another column of the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company. Convenient systems of payments place 
these pianos, which are everywhere recognized as being 
of the highest grade, practically within’ the reach’ of all. 
Rey. F. E. Clark, President United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, uses in his home and recommends the Ivers & 
Pond Piano. Catalogue and full information can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
110 Boylston St., Boston. 


Don’t miss This.—Every one of our readers who 
values comfort and is on the weather side of fifty years of 
age should turn to the announcement, in another column 
of this paper, entitled ‘‘Rocking Relish.” It describes a 
new experience in an easy-chair, and depicts the pleasure 
obtainable from a Weathered Oak Rocker with seat of 
Spanish leather and broad-tread, easy roll. The chair in 
question is on sale at the Paine Warerooms on Canal 
Street. 


Gregory Seeds are Safe—The Firm guar- 
antees them in Three Separate Particulars.— 
A word to farmers and gardeners who want to be sure about 
‘their seed. The handsome new catalogue of J. J. H. 
Gregory & Sons, the long-established seed firm of Mar- 
blehead, Mass., is ready for distribution. There are many 
novelties described and illustrated in this book, as well as 
all the standard grains, vegetables, and flowers. A para- 
graph on page one tells one reason why buyers of Gregory 
seeds can feel sure of what they are getting. In plain 
language, the firm of Gregory & Sons warrant their seeds 
jn three ways, making everything absolutely sure but the 
crop, which must depend, not only on good seed, but on 
soil, fertilizer, weather, and cultivation. All the Gregory 
seeds are carefully tested by nearly two thousand tests 
every season, and thousands of dollars’ worth of seeds are 
thrown away, all of it more or less good, but not up to 
the standard for honest seed. This catalogue can be had 
free by writing for it, and should be read by every one 
who plants seeds. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Dorchester, asth ult,, Mary A. Blabon. 

Miss Mary A. Blabon died at the home of her sister, 
Mrs. B. F. Berry. She wasa lifelong devoted Unitarian 
and one of the promoters and loyal supporters of our 
church in Farmington, Me, For many years a pilgrim 
in fruitless search of health, in all her wanderings she 
never forgot her church and the cause of rational religion. 
Had good health been her portion, she would doubtless 
have continued to be a leader and faithful worker, Such 
women abound in all our churches, and it is hard to cor- 
Ceive what the churches would be without them. 

B. F. M’D. 


—_—_—_—_—<_ 


J. S. Waterman’& Sons, P**sgrene* 


1859. 
Pores. UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 


establishment. 

NOTICE. ‘nitarian settlers in one of the finest 
a==xa=eas health resorts in Virginia, where is located 
the gply Unitarian church edifice in the State. ., On street- 
car 


oe inducements will be offered to 


near Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, sHicu- 


LAND SPRINGS, VA. 
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Street, Boston, at 5 P.M., Monday, February 18. 
“The Child’s Religion,” Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
New York City. To be followed! by Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings, Boston. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet with the Worcester League at the church 
of the Unity, Elm Street, Worcester, Wednes- 
day, March 6, at rr aM. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
‘Wells will preside. Welcome by the presi- 
dent of the Worcester League, Mrs. A. B. R. 
Sprague. “The Bible in the Sunday-school,” 
Mrs. Hersey B. Goodwin, Cambridge; . “The 
Problem of the Sunday-school,” Mr. D. Ellis 
Douty, Clark University. Afternoon session, 
2PM. “The Work of the Alliance,’ Miss 
Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y.; - “Post-office 
Mission Work,” Miss Mabel D. Clapp, Dor- 
chester. 


North Worcester Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions.—The 
annual meeting will’ be -held in the Unitarian 
church, Fitchburg, Mass., on Friday, February 22. 
The meeting will open with a praise service, at 

.30 A.M., and adjourn about 4 P.M. Rev, James 
als of Boston will be one of. the speakers. 
Reports will be presented by the various unions, 
plans and methods of work will be discussed, 
and. the election of officers.will take place. Sev- 
eral important matters are te come up for dis- 
cussion and action, and it is hoped that a large 
number will be in attendance. The Fitchburg 
Union will provide lunch for the friends who at- 
tend. The unions of the Federation are re- 
quested to inform Miss Harriet H. Thompson, 
3 Pleasant Street, Fitchburg, by February 20, as 
to the number who will be present. 


Conferences. . 


The Norfolk Conference.— The confer- 
ence will hold its winter meeting with the so- 
ciety in Roslindale on the evening of .Wednes- 
day, February 27, from 7 to 9.30.0’clock.. The 
programme will be a praise service of. fifteen 
minutes, followed by three brief addresses upon 
the subject “The Demands of the Higher Life.” 
Programme in full next week. 


Essex Unitarian Conference.—The con- 
ference will meet with First Church, Salem, 
Mass., Friday, February 22. Morning session 
at 9.45. o’clock. Business meeting; reports. 
Address at 10.15, by Rev. J. Worsley Austin of 
Dedham, on “The Teaching of. Religious His- 
tory”; discussion, Devotional service at 12 
o’clock, conducted by Rev. George E.. Littlefield 
of Haverhill. Intermission and collation . at 
12.30. Afternoon session at 1.30. Business. 
Symposium at 1.45 on “Jesus and Sociology.” 
Speakers, Rev. George L. Chaney, Mr. H. C. 
Farwell, Rev. K. E. Evans. Discussion. 


Church News. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel : Wednesday noon 
service, February 20, will be conducted by-Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline. 


Barnstable, Mass.—On Dec. 6; 1900, 
the Young People’s Unity Society met for the 
first time. The energy and enthusiasm with 
which the young people have entered into these 
meetings are worthy of the highest praise; and 
much credit is due tothe minister who has 
worked .so faithfully in its organization and 
success. a ; 


Castine, Me.— The chuich here is in a 
most flourishing condition. “The Ninth Series 
of Short Lectures on Great Subjects,” by the 
pastor, Rev. Henry H. Woude, have been at- 
tracting a large number of persons not members 
of the parish, and fully two-thirds of the stu- 
dents of the Normal School, but few of whom 
have ever been in a liberal Christian church 
before. 
attend the usual morning services, and greatly to 
our encouragement. This community has lately 
been richly blessed in the arrival and settlement 
among us of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carpenter, 


formerly of Brookline, Mass., and members of |. 


An increasing number of these now 
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Dr. Lyon’s’ church. At the vesper services, 
alternating with the lectures, the church is 
literally “packed to the doors.” Our pastor 
left town on Monday last for the Theological 
School at Meadville, Pa., where he is to lecture 
before the students upon the plays of Shakes- 


peare and historical subjects. He has been 
invited to remain with us another year. 


Chicopee, Mass.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William W. Peck : Significant indication of 
the changed sentiment of this community toward 
Unitarians is shown in recent pulpit exchanges. 
About two years ago the pastor of the Unitarian 
church was invited to exchange with the pastor 
of the Second Congregational church (liberal or- 
thodox).. Last Sunday the pastor of the Third 
Congregational Church exchanged with the 
Unitarian pastor ; and in the afternoon Mr. Peck 
preached in the First Congregational Church, the 
stanchest orthodox of the city. The pastor of 
the First Church is ill, and the committee invited 
Mr. Peck to preach for them. At the pastor’s 
union of Chicopee recently, Mr. Peck reviewed 
Paine’s “Evolution of Trinitarianism.” In the 
discussion following the review every clergyman 
present confessed his inability to either define or 
defend the dogma of the Trinity, which one sug- 
gested was outgrown long since, and his judg- 
ment aroused no apparent alarm. Local signs 
point to a decline of theological animosities and 
a rise of religious spirit. 


Highland Springs, Va.— The nearly com- 
pleted church building is to be named “The 
Marshall Centenary Church.” As soon as the 
building is fully equipped and free from debt, it 
will be dedicated to the worship of one God, the 
heavenly Father. 


Lowell, Mass,—The Union services of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches began Sunday 
night, February 10, at the Free Church (Rev. 
G. C. Wright, minister), These union services 
were well attended during Lent of last year, and 
are to be repeated for eight successive Sunday 
nights and on Good Friday. The speakers are 
to be the four local liberal ministers, Rev. 
Messrs. C. T. Billings, C. E. Fisher, R. A. 
Greene, G. C. Wright, and Rev. S. H. Roblin 
D.D., of Boston, Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of 
Cambridge, and one other Unitarian and one 
Universalist to be announced later. The third 
dinner of the Liberal Christian Club of Unitarian 
and Universalist men was given at the Woman’s 
Club on Thursday night of last week. Hon. 
George F. Richardson presided, and there was a 
large company present. The speaker of the 
evening was Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., 
of Boston ; and his talk was the most delightful 
reminiscences of the leaders of liberal thought, 
easily and pleasantly told, and after an hour 
those present were still eager for more. In the 
absence of Rev. Dr. Bolles, Rev. C. E. Fisher 
spoke briefly. 


Petersham, Mass.— The fifty-ninth annual 
“levee” of the Unitarian society occurred on 
Wednesday evening, January 30. The ladies 
had provided bountifully, the sleighing was al- 
most ideal, and an unusually large company 
gathered from far and near, to enjoy the re- 
union, supper, and dance. The receipts exceeded 


GREGORY'S 
Warranted Seed 


It matters not how rich the land, 
Or hard the labor on it, 
Vexation is the only crop 
Bad seed will ‘raise upon it. 


All seed warranted to be pure and reliable, 
as per page 2 of catalogue. Our trade with 
market gardeners is immense; and market 
gardeners buy none but the best of seed. 
Write for our new Vegetable and Flower Seed 
catalogue—free to everybody. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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42 dainty, no light so S 
O charming as the GS 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


CORDOVA 


A 


’ Wax Candles 


red in many color tints 
rmontke th = 


roundings in 
room, Srewing. room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 


dining 


cy 


GONTRALTO Qt cqpeience wishes = nogton ip 
Christian Register Association, 272 Congress Street. 


Educational. _ 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS \ 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ae ALLEN SCHOOL, West. N m, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. 
ers. The inspiration of personalit 
homes of the Head Masters. 
alumni. 
Hoyt Wood, A. 
Edward Bailey, A 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


forioainsecousenly Hiasaadsaee tegen atau 
oricollege, es; ly ; Non-residents live in 
of Sheet the masters in the Admiral Winslow 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rev. James Dg Normanoiz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. actiaM 
ess O. 


Individual 


Experienced - 
Relerences 1 aa living 
roars, okies}, Aes 
.B, (Hawa, ‘ . 


C. CoLLar, Head Master. 
M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


Miss Hyde’s Home ‘School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, ert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of one 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Sk, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. : 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev, E. KE. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CL ARK} Principals. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by é 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
_ 272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


— 
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200. The church feels deeply the recent loss 
death of Mrs. Catherine Goddard. Dur- 
ing most of the time for eighty-five years she was 
actively interested in the church. Her life was 
) The loss also of Miss Flora 


an reo: love. 
,for nearly a score of years bedridden, is 


deeply felt. Hers was a grievous cross that few, 
indeed," are called upon to bear. The patient 
* fortitude—even cheerfulness—with which she 


met the trials of her.lot has been a most eloquent } 
sermon. During her long illness she manifested | 


a great deal of interest in the higher life «of 


the town, and at her death-left as her contribu- | 
tion toward that life something like $12,000 to | 


be used for the -needs of the memorial library. 


‘Ware, Mass.— Rev. Hans H. Spoer: Sefio- 
rita C.H. Huidobro, who occupied last- Sunday 
morning the pulpit of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, delivered before a large and appreciative 
audience an inspiring and elevating discourse on 
character. Prof. Blish of Boston gave a reading 
in the evening, under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. E. H. Brenan: 
The church fair, held January 10, was not so 
successful as in previous years on account 
of bad travelling and worse weather and sick- 
iess; but the sum realized was about $90 
against $190 one year ago. We are very 
grateful to friends who generously contributed 
money and fancy and useful articles. A 
union watch-meeting ‘was -held at the town 
hall ‘the last day of the old year, where an 
interesting programme of singing and speak- 
ing was carried out, and the new century 
ushered in by the ringing of bells and singing. 


Washington, D.C.— All Souls’ Church: 
A unanimous call has been given to Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce of Ithaca, N.Y. 


Watertown, Mass.—Dr. John Fiske will 
deliver a series of four lectures on ‘‘The 
French in North America’’ in the Unitarian 
Building, on Sunday evenings, February 10 
and 24 and March 1o and 24, at 7.45. The 
Unitarian Club of Watertown, under whose 
auspices the course is to be given, cordially 
invites members of neighboring parishes to 
attend. 


Wilmington, Del.—On Sunday, February 
3, two interesting services were held in the First 
Unitarian Church of this city. The subject of 
the sermon given by Rev. A. T. Bowser was 
“Theodore Parker, the Prophet of Unitarian- 
ism,” the recently published life of Theodore 
Parker, by John White Chadwick, being re- 
viewed. The hymns for this service were from 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Chadwick. Immediately 
after the church service the Sunday-school held 
its session at twelve o'clock. The opening service 
was in memory of Queen Victoria, thus being in 
harmony with many Sunday-schools on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The commemoration ser- 
vice in our “Book of Song and Service” was 
used, and an address on Queen Victoria given 
by Mrs. Gertrude W. Nields, in which she 
made special point of the careful training: dur- 
ing childhood of this remarkable woman, and 
also the admiration of the American people for 
her character, which accounted for the universal 
feeling of loss that the people of the United 
States feel in the death of Queen Victoria. 
The address well illustrated the fourth point of 
‘our faith, “Salvation by Character.” 


Personals. 


Rev. E. C. Butler and Mrs, Butler have gone 
to Florida for a few weeks’ much-needed rest. 


Rey. and Mrs. Arthur E. Wilson of Berlin, 
Mass., have gone on an extended cruise among 
the Windward Islands. ; 


Rev. Albert Walkley is prepared to give a 
ecture to clubs and alliances on the subject 
“How Canada is Governed.” “The lecture would 
have:to be ‘given on'a Tuesday, Wednesday, or 
Thursday'evening. : aS 


| We handle organs exclusively, and carry a large 


&# 
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Your Grandmother’s Garden 


we are Sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless 
came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over 


half a century. Our 1901 Catalogue of 


. “Everything for the Garden” 


is. the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-cent ‘‘Garden’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, 
Mignonette Lettuce,and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied andreturned will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


85 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


$900-1901 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the.week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
§ cents. = 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


You may want a new organ for your church 


4. 
or Sunday-school : 5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
i 6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
BEFORE EASTER aged: People, 
f = 9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


*‘Paring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century— A Prophecy. ~ 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Appoint an organ committee now, and instruct] 11. 
7 them to select an - . 


ESTEY. 


stock for all uses. Cash or time. Catalogue 
free. The only organ warerooms in Boston. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 180 Tremont St. 


3d floor — Take elevator. Telephone 651-2 Oxford. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


Series on “‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


7. 1. Religions and Religion. 

Il. Theologies and Theology. 

. Ill. The Universe. 
IV. Man. 
V. Bibles. ‘ 
VI. Gods and God. 


(By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


19. Two Emigrants. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
] 104 East 20th Street, New York 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning. the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”’—/John Page Hopps, in 
“Light,”? London. i 4 

In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Chepres given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 


grow old as long as man is what heis.... This little vol- ce oe ean ahs eee 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free | starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings | Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 


ou pera than any work of i Fo Angela wah aed been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
mind and geet — ~~ to is oe aaa of > life forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- | religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to ee" handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 


it by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartfor: : 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Seminary Record. 


‘Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price by ; 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, _ Boston. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


A papal bull was once described as “giving 
you the choice of obedience or of being excom- 
municated from the church. So called bull 
from reference to the horns of a dilemma.” 


An Irish professor created a laugh, when 
called uponto speak at the Birmingham Church 
Congress, by beginning with a rich brogue, “Be- 
fore I begin to speak, let me say” No one 
heard any more of the sentence. 


He: “I can trace my ancestry back through 
nine generations.” She: “What else can you 
do2” Then he blinked, and looked at her as if 
he wondered where he was and how far he had 
dropped.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Her Dilemma.— Mr. Askit: “And how do 
you like keeping a diary?” Miss Gabbeigh: 
“Oh, itkeeps me so busy writing about what I 
have been doing that I do not have any time to 
do anything to write about.”—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 


A school-boy made this interesting contribu- 
tion to military history: “Sir Philip Sidney is 
noted for giving the last drop of water in his jug 
to a dying soldier on the field of Waterloo. The 
Duke of Wellington mentioned him in his de- 
spatches.” 


The Green Bag tells of an instance where the 
accused was so well pleased with the sersonnel 
of the jury that he did not challenge any one; 
but, when his counsel whispered that it was 
strange, he replied, ‘‘The jury’s all right, but I’d 
loike to challenge the judge.” 


Bolus: “You have a perfectly sound constitu- 
tion, sir. You are overworked a little and run 
down. That is why your physical energies have 
begun to flag.” Oop: “Then in my case the 
constitution does not follow the flag. Thanks, 
doctor. That settles one vexed question.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“He called me out of me name,” said a wit- 
ness in a case of assault by a man on a woman. 
The justice, trying to preserve the relevancy of 
the witness’s testimony, said, “That’s a civil 
action, my good woman.” The witness’s eyes 
flashed fire as she looked up at the justice. 
“Musha, thin, if ye call that a civil action, it’s a 
bad bla’gard ye must be yerself.” 


At Manila—A crowd of soldiers attended 
a church service in their honor, but the soldiers 
were chiefly interested in the image of a saint. 
Above the image was the picture of an eagle, 
and on the banner which streamed from the 
eagle’s bill was the following legend: “The Old 
Reliable Condensed Milk.” The saint had 
been decorated in honor of the visiting Ameri- 
cans, and the artist had ‘copied the eagle and 
accompanying inscription from a milk-can. He 
afterward explained that he thought it an 
American motto, as it was under the eagle. 


Answers to school examination questions in 
England: One lad, in answer. to the question, 
“What is a limited monarchy?” wrote: ‘A lim- 
ited monarchy is government by a king, who, in 
case of bankruptcy, would not be responsible 
for the entire national debt. You have the 
same thing in private life in limited liability 
companies.” A boy not as conversant with 
American as with English history wrote in 
answer to the question, ‘Who were the Pilgrim 
Fathers?” “lhey were the fathers of good 
young men who went on the Crusades to the 
Holy Land.” “Molasses” was defined as “the 
American word for the little mules used to 
carry provisions up the Andes Mountains in 
California.” It may not be out of place to 
remark that molasses is hardly known by that 
name in England, the older word “treacle” being 
the one almost exclusively used. 


~ 


THE AOLIAN 


Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 
more. than this. It is an 
orchestra. 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available, 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 189Q--+s+eeseee sees cees 200+ $29, 544,428.63 
PPR BILITIRS oo cesrecceeceecceccee 28S 656.6 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. : 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL. Seeresary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


~DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


HH). \ \ \ ' \y 
Are You 
All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 


RABLE by our invention; only those born 
gener sola. HEAD NOISES CEASE TMEDIATEL' 
ribe 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
a BEACON ST. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


——— 


- 
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Deaf?? 


AD NO) ‘Ye 
your case, Examination and advice free. 


can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost, 


rnational Aural Clinic, Depteata CHtCLeO. 


———— 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 


Paris Exposition, 1900. . 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


T\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 


HAVE FURN/SHED 250001026.) 4A 


 MENEET Gy CO” PUREST, BEST 


GENUINE 
ea ST-TROY, COGN CINE 
2 CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 


Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


parties living in any city or village in the 


IveEr’..« Ponpb PIANOs. 


‘ RTI 
Strictly 1°%, S¢pss. 


Require less tuning ae 5 5 more 
durable than any other pia. sufac- 
tured. 266 purchased by the % \g- 
land Conservatory of Music, the = 
College of Music in the world, ana «tr 
500 Ivers & Pond Pianos used in two 
hundred of the leading colleges and in- 
stitutions of learning in the United 
States. Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you, 
we supply them on time payments to- 


United States. 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send piano for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
forrailway freights both ways. Catalogue 
and a, personal letter containing special 
prices and full description of our, easy 
payment plans free upon application. - 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


A small cash payment 


110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HURCH 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


os |b 


FACTURERS 


AR PETS PRICES. 658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


